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PREFACE. 


The  following  poems  are  the  readings  of  spon- 
taneous thought — not  the  labored  effort  of  a  studious 
life.  They  have  sprung  up  as  flowers  by  the  way- 
side— or  dropped  down  as  dew  from  above,  and  though, 
like  the  flowers  and  the  dew,  their  existence  may  be 
evanescent,  yet  have  they  already  fulfilled  one  mission 
of  love,  cheering  many  a  lonely  hour,  and  whispering 
peace  in  moments  of  despondency.  For  this  I  have 
gathered  and  treasured  them,  and  with  the  desire  that 
that  they  may  so  minister  to  others  are  they  now  sent 
abroad. 

It  would  be  false  to  say  that  no  hesitation  has  been 
felt  in  submitting  them  to  that  impartial  criterion,  public 
judgment — and  presumptuous  to  suppose  they  will  meet 
with  only  universal  approbation — yet,  they  are  cast  into 
the  crucible  of  criticism  with  the  earnest  hope  that  they 
may  not  be  found  unworthy  a  place  in  the  estimation  (if 
those  whose  good  opinion  is  sufficient  praise. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  great  multiplicity  of  po 
etical  works  in  these  days  has  lowered  the  standard  of 
originality — that  the  many  votaries  of  the  Muses  hare 
culled  all  the  blossoms  from  the  fragrant  field  of  sona. 


(   vi    ) 

This  cannot  be,  while  the  ever  changing  forms  of  Nature 
present  to  different  minds  new  and  peculiar  views, 
which,  linked  with  sentiment,  may  be  expressed  in  a 
thousand  various  ways — nor  while  household  affection, 
and  local  attachment  exist  as  a  perpetual  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. It  may  be  also  observed  that  many  combina- 
tions of  expression  may  occupy  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  sentiment,  and  yet  claim  an  exclusive  and  dis- 
tinct existence. 

Many  of  the  poems  included  in  this  volume  have 
been  made  known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper  press — but  the  larger  number  are  now 
first  published.  The  favorable  reception  of  those  pieces 
which  have  met,  from  time  to  time,  the  public  eye.  has 
i-licited  my  warmest  gratitude. 

Without  courting  or  deprecating  the  observation  of 
such  as  are  skilled  in  critical  analysis — I  appeal  chiefly 
to  the  common  judgment  of  society — desiring  these  po- 
ems to  be  prized  only  in  proportion  to  their  power  to 
enliven  the  imagination,  elevate  the  thought,  enlarge  the 
affections,  or  strengthen  the  faith. 

M.  C. 
Ems  worth,  Ma  v.   1850. 


POEMS. 


VALE  OF  LEHMAN, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  VALE  OF  LEHMAN. 

Pause,  trav'ler,  when  you  mark  that  shaded  vale, 
Known  by  the  quiet  peacefulness  that  spreads 
O'er  rock  and  stream,  and  on  the  scented  gale 
Wafts  o'er  the  velvet  lawns  and  flowery  meads- 
Pause  there,  and  gaze  upon  it,  till  it  leads 
The  mem'ry  back  to  many  a  storied  scene 
In  the  far  time  of  old  romantic  deeds, 
Where  now,  through  fancy's  magic  glass,  are  seen. 
Skies  brighter  far  than  ours,  and  glades  of  sweeter  green. 

But  not  to  muse  on  sunny  spots  of  old 
We  bade  you  pause  within  this  calm  retreat, 
Though  much  in  ancient  poet's  stoiy  told 
Might,  in  the  vale,  a  fair  resemblance  meet; 
We  only  ask  that  one  should  guide  your  feet 
Through  all  the  varied  beauties  of  the  place, 
To  show  each  deep  recess,  how  cool  and  sweet; 
And  happy  ice,  if  ours  may  be  the  grace 
To  please  each  gentle  one  with  whom  these  paths  we 
trace. 
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(  io) 

For  those  who  have  a  heart  with  Nature  warm 
She  hath  some  prospect  ever  fair  and  new, 
The  humble  rivulet  has  power  to  charm, 
And  gems  are  stored  in  every  drop  of  dew ; 
The  sloping  meadow,  and  the  distant  view 
Of  shelter'd  hamlet,  and  of  bright  cascade, 
Of  flowing  river,  and  of  mountain  blue, 
Wrapt  in  variety  of  sun  and  shade, 
To  minister  delight  to  such  a  heart  were  made. 


Above  the  valley,  on  the  northern  side, 
Rise  hills  on  hills  in  many  a  broken  rank, 
While  to  the  south  unfolding,  green  and  wide, 
The  plain  slopes  downward  to  the  mossy  bank 
Of  the  clear  river — (there  the  wild  deer  drank 
Full  long  among  the  willows,  for  no  sound 
Disturbed  the  calm  repose  when  sunlight  sank 
Below  the  wide  horizon's  flaming  bound, 
And  twilight  gathered  o'er  the  quiet  landscape  round. 


These  rugged  hills  are  crowned  with  waving  pines, 
And  flow'ring  laurel  of  perennial  green — 
Around  their  base,  embraced  in  clust'ring  vines, 
The  humbler  plants  of  various  names  are  seen  ; 
So  tangled  is  the  brake,  no  ray  between 
The  boughs  so  intertwined  comes  down  at  noon, 
When  wild-wood  flowers  of  gold  and  azure  sheen 
Bloom,  like  their  cultured  sisters — not  so  soon, 
Perchance,  hid    by  the    leaves    from   smiling  sun  and 


( 11 ) 

Far  to  the  East  a  forest  old  and  gray 

Spreads   its  primeval  shadows,  dark  and  deep, 

Where  winged  warblers  sing  the  live-long'  day, 

And  Bing  at  eve  the  weary  world  asleep ; 

Minstrels  of  Eden  are  they — for  they  keep 

A  sweet  remembrance  of  that  happy  time 

Ere  man  had  sinned,  or  earth  had  learned  to  weep, 

Ere  sickness,  sorrow,  trouble,  want,  or  crime 

Had  spread  their  pestilential  vapours  o'er  our  clime. 


A  snow-white  cottage — shelter'd  from  the  sun 

By  the  dense  foliage  of  an  ancient  tree, 

Beneath  whose  shadow  many  a  feat  was  done 

In  olden  time  of  border  chivalry — 

Covered  with  vines,  trained  all  so  carefully, 

Stands  guardian  of  the  valley,  wide  and  still ; 

Where  the  clear  streamlet   leaps  out  wildly  free, 

Bright  from  the  bosom  of  the  dewy  liiLl, 

Rejoiced  to  kiss  the  banks  and  blooming  flowers  at  will- 


There  breathes  a  spell  of  comfort  o'er  the  cot — 

It  is  a  blessing  on  the  balmy  air — 

And  something  tells  the  inmates  have  forgot, 

If  e'er  they  knew,  this  world  of  strife  and  care ; 

Discordant  note  is  never  sounded  there — 

Cool  are  the  breezes  of  the  cypress  grove, 

The  earth  is   gaily  decked  Avith  flowrets  fair, 

Through  deepest  azure  glow  the  stars  above, 

And  all  things  have  the  tones  of  harmony  and  love. 


(  12) 

O  brightly  shines  beneath  the  golden  sun 
The  quivering  water  in  its  quiet  flow ! 
And  o'er  its  surface,  when  the  day  is  done, 
The  lights  of  eve  in  pensive  lustre  glow, 
Like  burning  lamps  in  silent  halls  below ; 
Oft,  from  the  rocky  margin  of  the  flood, 
The  plaintive  minstrel  tells  the  waves  his  woe, 
And  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  list'ning  wood 
To  breathe  in  unison  a  sons:  of  solitude. 


Peaceful  and  happy  as  all  Nature  round 
Are  the  calm  dwellers  in  this  shaded  vale, 
A  rev'rend  sire,  with  hoary  honors  crown'd, 
A  dark-ey'd  youth — too  thoughtful,  and  too  pale, 
And  three  fair  sisters-— children  of  the  dale ; 
Nor  vainly  gay — nor  sternly  grave  their  air- 
Unfit  to  grace  an  old  romantic  tale — 
Though  lovely — yet  not  spiritually  fair, 
Enough  of  heaven  have  they  to  lighten  earth  of  care. 


When  eve  unfolds  the  spangled  vault  above, 
And  balmy  morning  breathes  its  matin  song, 
A  father's  blessing  and  a  brother's  love 
Make  all  their  hours  glide  cheerfully  along: 
Nor  would  we  do  these  cottage  maidens  wrong 
To  dream  they  long  for  other  fate  below, 
Or  sigh  to  mingle  with  the  giddy  throng 
That  in  the  mazy  dance  pass  to  and  fro ; 
Theirs   is  a   happier   lot — though   some   might   think 
not  so. 


(  13) 

O  blest  Affection  !    pure  undying  love  ! 

Ere  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid 

Thy  home  was  in  the  glorious  land  above, 

Amid  creations  of  the  highest  grade  ! 

And  thence  descending  when  the  world  was  made 

Thy  rest  was  in  the  garden  of  delight — 

If  Paradise  was  dim  without  thine  aid, 

O  let  thy  hallow'd  ray  now  cheer  our  sight, 

For  here  our  path  is  laid  in  loneliness  and  night ! 


From  noise  of  cities  and  from  Avars  alarms, 

The  sire  has  sought  him  here  a  place  of  rest, 

Where  sounding  clarion,  and  Avhere  clashing  arms, 

No  more  may  raise  a  tumult  in  his  breast ; 

With  sweet  content  he  feels  himself  so  blest 

Amid  the  shades  and  flowers  to  pass  away, 

In  calm  obedience  to  heav'ns  high  behest — 

Which  all  on  earth  must  soon  or  late  obey, 

The  power  that  gave  us  light,  and  closes  up  our  day. 


How  good  to  spend  the  sunset  of  this  life 
In  sober  meditation  and  repose ; 
Though  all  the  day  be  lost  in  storm  and  strife 
Let  holy  quiet  mark  the  evening's  close, 
Free  from  the  clouds  that  in   the  morning  rose  : 
O  ye  that  watch  o'er  nature's  fading  bloom, 
Speak  gently  to  the  aged — for  he  knows 
Each  varied  meaning  that  thy  tones  assume, 
And  words  with  harshness  spoken  fill  his  heart  with 
gloom. 


(  14) 

The  peace  and  love  that  bless  this  valley  home- 
Make  age  forget  the  toils  of  other  days ; 
For  gentleness  and  love  where  e'er  they  come 
Beguile  each  care — each  painful  thought  erase. 
Their  office  is  to  bless — be  theirs  the  praise 
If  aught  of  happiness  be  found  on  earth ; 
They  have  inspired  the  poet's  choicest  lays, 
Cheer'd  the  poor  peasant  by  his  humble  hearth, 
And  wander'd  hand  in  hand  with  innocence  and  mirth. 


No  outward  circumstance  of  pomp  or  place 
Can  shed  one  hallowed  pleasure  on  the  heart 
Whose  view,  contracted  to  a  narrow  space, 
Can  let  the  sympathies  of  life  depart, 
Too  cold,  alas  !   to  feel  compunction's  smart : 
The  hollow  show  of  gilded  pride,  how  vain  ! 
And  O  !  remember  this,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Wealth  cannot  buy  affection's  golden  chain, 
Nor  pearls,  nor  rubies  bright,  one  heav'n-bom  virtue 
gain. 


Give  me  a  spirit  from  all  fetters  free, 

Enfranchised   from   the  slavery  of  pride, 

Enticed  not  by  the  voice  of  vanity 

From  wisdom's  better  ways  to  turn  aside — 

A   mind  with  stores  of  knowledge  well  supplit  d, 

A   heart   of  love  to  God,  and  all  mankind. 

If  these  be  mine,  though   various   ills  betide, 

I  Bhall  be  rich  in  pleasure  most  refined — 

A  broad  demesne   is  theirs  who  own  a  cultured  mind. 


(  15) 

They  gain  a  pebble  and  they  lose  a  pearl 
Who  barter  private  peace  for  public  praise, 
And  those  enchanted  in  the  giddy  whirl 
Of  fashion's  follies  tread  a  joyless  maze — 
They  taste  not  mild  contentment  all  their  days 
From  pompous  vanities — O  !   would  they  turn 
Fair  Wisdom's  self  would  lead  them  in  her  ways, 
And,  with  her  patient  teaching,  they  might  learn 
That    hearts    alone    are    blest  where    gen'rous  feeling 
burn. 


On  couch  of  ease  inactive  all  to  He, 
To  roam  the  flow'ry  region  of  romance, 
Where  shifting  scenes  incessant  cheat  the  eye — 
To  join  the  gay  in  tinsel'd  pleasure's  dance, 
And  fondly  bask  in  fickle  beauty's  glance 
Can  this  be  happiness  ?     And  are  they  wise 
Who  waste  their  golden  hours  till  years  advance, 
When  wanton  mirth  her  feeble  aid  denies, 
And  each  delusive  bliss,  alas !   forever  flies  ? 


Not  thus  the  happy  hermits  of  the  vale — 
No  love  of  gold  inspires  one  restless  sigh, 
No  midnight  revel   leaves  them  sick  and  pale, 
With  throbbing  pulses  and  with  heavy  eye — 
Hut  ever,  as  their  halcyon  days  glide  by, 
They  gather  wisdom,  like  th'  industrious  brood 
Whose  filmy  pinions  steal  the  flowret's  dye 
While  in  its  folds  they  seek  ambrosial  food — 
Thus   pass  they  gilded   |  ain  and  taste  the  real 


(  16). 

The  home  of  Lehman,  in  the  eventide, 
When  ling'ring  sunlight  fades  upon  the  hill, 
And  silvery  moonbeams  down  the  mountain  side 
Stray,  where  the  branching  cedars,  dark  and  still. 
Cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  dancing  rill — 
Is  vocal  ever  with  some  cheerful  strain, 
Which  with  resounding  notes  the  vale  doth  fill. 
And  softly  echoing  o'er  the  distant  plain 
Makes  music  meet  to  cheer  the  fabled  fairy  train. 


And  many  a  tale  the  sire  at  eve  will  tell 

Of  deeds  that  in  the  early  time  were  done, 

Of  bloody  battles,  where  the  bravest  fell, 

Before  the  freedom  of  the  land  was  won — 

Nor  mark  they  how  the  winged  hours  fly  on, 

While  sunset  glories  merge  in  twilight  dim, 

And  heav'n's  bright  watchers  come  out,  one  by  one, 

Above  the  silent  forest,  wide  and  grim, 

Where  pours  the  nightingale  its  plaintive  vesper  hymn. 


And  oft  they  hold  discourse  on  higher  themes, 
The  laws  thai  govern  this  terrestrial  ball, 
So  shaped  with  mountains,  vallies,  lulls,  streams. 
'Yet  one  great  rule  controls  and   guides  them  all, 
I  »f  equal  weight  applied  to  great  and  small — 
The  law  thai   turns  the  old  terraqueous  world, 
And  guides   the  ripened  acorn  in  its  fall — 
Without   whose   force  the  shining   orbs  were  whirled 
From  their  accustom'd  paths  and  into  chaos  hurPd. 


( 17) 

Bright  science  taught  them  other  worlds  to  scan— 

With  telescopic  vision  keen  to  trace 

The  curious  actings  of  the  wondrous  plan 

That  holds  the  various  planets  in  their  place, 

And  leads  aright  the  golden  stars  that  grace 

The  azure  vault — in  whose  wide  arch  is  found 

Our  best  idea  of  infinite  space— 

For  here,  unchecked,  we  mark  the  endless  round 

Of  suns  and  satellites,  and  skies  without  a  bound- 


It  must  be  that  these  rolling  spheres  are  all 

Concentric,  merging  to  some  point  unknown — 

Else  might  each  different  orb  to  ruin  fall, 

Or  outward  through  the  vast  expanse  be  thrown, 

To  wander  on,  erratic  and  alone — 

It  seems  most  reasonable  this  should  be — 

A  great  controlling  law  that  all  must  own, 

Would  make  the  shining  brotherhood  agree 

To  travel  side  by  side  through  heaven's  immensity. 


While  Reason  journeys  on,  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
Imagination,  scorning  middle  flight, 
Mounts  upward  where  the  chrystal  walls  appear 
That  guard  the  regions  of  essential  light — 
The  land  of  happiness  and  glory  bright — 
A  palace  based  upon  th'  unchanging  Word — 
Whose  splendour  never  beam'd  on  human  sight, 
Whose  rap'trous  music  mortal  never  heard — 
Save   some  sweet   chorus   notes   by   prophet-angels 
stirred. 


(  18) 

If  from  such  eminence  supreme  we  saw 
The  wide  creation — every  glitt'ring  star — 
Swiftly  its  own  appointed  circle  draw 
All  glorious  in  the  azure  depths  afar — 
Then  might  we  feed  what  puny  things  we  are, 
How  small  a  speck  tins  mighty  earth  we  boast — 
'T would  scarce  the  r-veat  celestial  order  mar, 
If  all  our  system  from  its  course  were  tossed 
And  in  the  voiceless  deeps  of  utter  ruin  lost. 

What  are  the  empires  of  this  little  earth, 
The  sounding  titles  of  nobility — 
The  boast  of  wealth,  of  honor  and  of  worth — 
Or  li  t  in  dim  antiquity — 

What  are  they — when  the  spirit's  eye  can  see 
So  far  above  their  glory  ami  their  fame 
Win  re  firmer  thrones  and  better  titles  be, 
And  wider  realms  where  foeman  never  came, 
Unconquer'd    by  stem    death — undirnmed   by  sin  and 
shame  ! 


The  subjects  of  th'  historic  page  full  oft 
Become  the  topic  of  informed  discourse, 
\inl  snch  dispute  as   needs  no  answer  soft 
To  turn  away  its  acrimonious  force: 
And   lure  to  massy  tomes  they  have  resource— 
For  ancient  language  to  their  mind  supplies 
Its  pure  idea  without  rude  divorce; 
Alas!   that  some  as  learned  should  be  less  wise 
And    love    to   sport    their    gifts    to   cheat    unpractised 
eyes. 


( *) 

Oft  have  we  seen  the  superficial  youth 

So  deeply   read  in  old  scholastic  lure 

That  e'en  his  manners  had  an  air  uncouth 

Like  those,  perhaps,  some  famous  sages  wore, 

The   idols  that  his  secret  thoughts  adore ; 

This  may  seem  knowing — but  it  is  not  so — 

Nor  will  it  gloss  his  mental  bareness  o'er, 

— For  men  of  sense  despise  such  paltry  show, 

And  judge  by  precepts  practised  what  you  truly  know 


A  man  of  learning  is  not  always  wise — 

He  may  with  many  a  problem  school  the  brain, 

(Mass  the  fair  dowers  that  bloom  'neath  summer  skies, 

And  tell  the  order  of  each  sparkling  train 

That  nightly  treads  the  far  extended  plain — 

Yel    tail   to  understand  the  human  heart, 

And*  living  in  abstractions,  live  in  vain — 

Pore  o'er  the  tomes  of  science  and  of  art 

Till  all  the  sweeter  ties  of  actual  life  depart. 


No  education  can  be  deemed  complete**. 
Which  leaves  the  mind  by  prejudice  enthrall'd, 
Or  sets  an  umpire  o'er  reason's  scat, 
Folly  by  some,  by  others  Fashion  called — 
Within  the  bounds  prescribed  completely  Avall'd 
The  captive  soul,  alas!  can  never  soar; 
From   higher  flights  it  turns  away  appall'd, 
To  con  some  ewry-day  occurrence  o'er, 
Content   to    find    the    path    of  common   thought   once 
more. 


(20) 

Some  minds  with  great  advantages  to  know 
Seem  bent  on  culling  out  each  useless  art, 
And  wear  accomplishments  like  tinsel  show 
To  hide  a  barren  head  and  hollow  heart ; 
The  graces  Nature  gave  must  all  depart — 
Our  greatest  ornament  and  richest  dower — 
To  leave  a  space  for  manners  new  and  smart; 
— Such  trifles  take,  if  choice  be  in  their  power, 
The  artificial  wreath  for  Flora's  living  flower. 


But  O  !  when  knowledge  falls  upon  a  soul 
The  native  home  of  judgment  and  of  Avit, 
A  reason  quick  to  think  without  control, 
Then  is  the  deathless  fire  of  genius  fit — 
And  lore,  as  fuel,  serves  to  nourish  it ; 
— To  such  intelligences  do  we  owe 
Those  shining  thoughts  in  golden  colours  writ, 
Which,  like  the  stars,  with  innate  glory  glow, 
And  cast  their  brilliant  scintillations  far  below. 


Of  purest  Reason  and  of  guiding  grace 
Bright  genius  hath  a  most  peculiar  need 
To  hold  Imagination  in  her  place, 
And  all  the  sister  powers  of  soul  to  lead  ; 
Else  might  they  in  their  unadvised  speed 
In  dreadful  wilds  of  pathless  phrenzy  end — 
Of  nameless  woes  and  horrid  ills  to  plead — 
For  thither  garish  Fancy's  dreamings  tend 
When  not  to   strong    decrees   from   Reason's   throne 
they  bend. 


(21 


When  sons  of  genius  from  fair  Wisdom  stray 
Ala-s!  how  mournful  is  their  fall  august! 
As  sculptured  vases  marred  and  cast  away, 
All  unesteemed,  yet  glitt'ring  in  the  dust, 
The  real  coin  though  dimmed  and  soiled  with  rust: 
Tie  se   in  the  race  of  Fame  reach  not  the  goal 
As  the  lost  Pleiad  faded,  so  they  must 
Who  are   nut   written   in  the   golden  scroll 
With  those  whose    memory  shall    live  till   ages  cease 
to  roll. 


But  it'  for  Fame  the  restless  heart  aspire 
Hard  is  the  toil,  and  worthless  is  the  prize! 
Should  fav'ring  Fortune  crown  the  vain  desire, 
And  Hope's  fruition  bloom  before  our  eyes, 
Are   we  mere  truly  great,  more  truly  wise 
Than  when  in  shades  obscure  our  path  was  laid  ? 
Fame  like  the  breeze  that  fans  the  summer  skies 
Breathes  in  the  sunshine — whispers  in  the  shade. 
And  passes  rustling  by — but  not  a  trace  is  made. 


There  is  a  greatness  greater  than  great  Fame, 
A  good  far  better  than  her  choicest  meed, 
Nor  can  the  honors  of  the  highest  name 
The  conciousness  of  honour  e'er  exceed  ? 
Can  those  who  have  this  inward  feeling  need 
External  triumph  where  they  do  excel? 
What  others   have  in  word,  they   have  in  deed — 
And  thus  it  is  with  those  of  whom  we  tell 

Who  live  in  thoughtful  ease  afar  in  Lehman's  dell. 
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(n  reasonings  oft  the  leisure  hour  is  spent 
Of  soul  and  sense — fore  knowledge  and  free  will, 
Here  may  they  reason  to  their  hearts  content 
\ml  find  a  deep  beyond  their  fathom  still, 
A  deep  which  some  with  vain  ideas  fill 
And  leave  an  host  of  things  more  worth  their  care- 
So  on  a  bleak  uncultivated  hill, 
The  thistle  'mid  the  rocks,  all  sadly  bare, 
Lifts  its  liedit  head  to  tell  what  scanty  soil  is  there. 


What  mysteries  in  air,  and  earth,  and  sea 

Mock  the  bard  toil  of  philosophic  lore, 

And  after  learned  elucidations  be 

Not  less  mysterious  than  they  were  before : 

The  ocean  of  our  knowledge  bath  a  shore, 

The  hill  of  science  hath  a  Crowning  height, 

Nor  need  avc  hope  in  mental  things  for  more  .' 

For  still  a  far  horizon  bounds  our  flight 

And  leaves  wide  realms  beyond  impervious  to  the  sight- 


Mow  strangely  are   the  soul  and  sense  combined, 
The  world  materia]  and  the  spirit  land, 
In  links  so  intimately  intertwined 
That  only  death  can  loose  the  twofold  band  ! 
Then  in  what  manner  can   we  understand 
A  thinking  organ  from  all  substance  free  ! 
— This  darkness  came   when    man    broke   God's  com- 
mand— 
Because  unhurt  such  light  we  could  not  see, 
Love  made  it  dark,  and   H'isdom  veil'd  the  mystery. 


(  23) 

'Tuas  kind  to  send  an   interposing'  cloud 
To  veil  the  glories  of  a  better  state, 

<  >r  hide  the  horrors  of  the  guilty  crowd 
Who  knock  at  heaven's  celestial  door  too  late,— 
Perhaps  on  earth  called  good,  and  wise,  and  great, 
By  those  who  of  their  princely  banquet  shared — 
But  ah!  the  beggar  perished  at  their  gate, 
Who  on  their  crumhs   for  many  a  day  had  fared 
By  depth  of  misery  for  height  of  Miss  prepared. 


1m   bright  similitudes  we  sec  the  place 
Where  ransom'd  spirits  walk — the  spacious  plain 
Where  heaven's  great  glory — God's  redeeming  grace1 — 
Tunes  every  harp  and  sounds  in  every  strain; 
And  in  dark  symbols  do  we  see  the  pain 
The   race  condemned — the  sons  of  Belial  know, 
Whose  lips  blaspheme  and  curse  their  fate  in  vain. 
For  no  sweet  mercy  cheers  the  realms  below, 
To  whose  infernal  deeps  Oh  !  may  we  never  go. 


Not  always  shall  those  mysteries  remain, 
The  soul  in  ignorance  enshrouded  here 
The  chiefest  heights  of  knowledge  shall  attain 
When  manumitted  from  this   lower  sphere; 
We  muse  on  death  with   horror  and  with  fear, 
And    weep  as  onward  to  its  shades   we  move 
But  when  our  angel-welcome,  loud  and  clear, 
In  long  vibrations  thrills  the   vaults  above 
Then  shall  we  wake  in  wisdom,  knowledge,  light  and 
love. 


For  there  no  darkness  dwells,  nor  grief  nor  care* 
To  bind  one  fetter  on  the  free-bom  thought, 
Knowledge  and  peace  and  joy  inhabit  there. 
And  freedom  by  the   holy  Ransom  bought, 
Without  Avhose  aid  our  forfeit  souls  had  not 
Escaped  the  realm  whereof  we  spake  before — 
This  happiness  can  only  be  the  lot 
Of  those  whose  guilt  the  great  Redeemer  bore, 
Who  tread  the  path  he    trod,  and  wear  the  name  he 
wore. 

O !  for  the  presence  of  this  smiling  God 
Our  journey  through  the  darksome  wild  to  cheer! 
To  know  that  in  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
The  ami  of  his  Almighty  love  was  near ! 
Then  might  we  hasten  on  devoid  of  fear, 
Though  sorrow,  poverty,  and  pain  were  ours — >■ 
Scorn  all  the  toys  that  would  enchain  us  here. 
And  crown  with  blessing  all  the  parting  hours 
That    drew    us    nearer    home,    to    heaven's    unfading 
bowers. 


How  many  minds  with   shining  talents  fit, 

All  fitly  furnished  for  a  biilliant  lot — 

Children  of  education  and  of  wit 

Have  never  found,  because  they  never  sought, 

The  fountain  whence  their  boasted  streams  are  brought*. 

Whole  years  of  learning  cannot  make  them  wise 

Whose  hearts  the   Holy  Teacher  never  taught 

They  vainly  stoop  to  win  some  worthless  prize 

And  lose,  alas  !  immortal  p-lorv  in  the  skies.. 


(  25) 

Hut  happy  ho,  who,  with  bright  genius  hath, 
\    gen'rous  heart  and  conscience  void  of  ill, 
Peculiar  glory  gathers  o'er  his  path, 
And  purest  thoughts  his  peaceful  bosom  fill — 
Be  >>urs  this  meed — be  ours  this  triumph  still, 
A    better  meed  than  wealth   or  wide  renown. 
A   tow'ring  pillar  on  earth's  highest  hill, 
A  conqueror's  wreath,  a  monarch's  golden  crown 
Compared    with    this    great    boon    to  nothing    dwindle 
down. 


A  simple  trust  in  heav'n's  Almighty  King. 

A  constant  hope  and  sacrificial  love, 

Where  they  abide  do  never  fail  to  bring 

All  kindred  mercies  from  the  land  above, 

Borne  on  thy  gentle  wings,  descending  Dove? 

How  good  these  gifts — how  excellent  each  grace 

These   happy  hermits  have  not  failed  to  prove, 

For  in  each  heart  they  hold   an  ample  space, 

And  sweetly  influence  all  who  find  this  favored  place. 


What  wild  chimeras  hath  the  world  beheld  ! 
What  curious  errors  may  invade  the  brain, 
Where   not  by  purer  principles  repelled 
Conflicting  doctrines  in  disorder  reign; 
Here  bigot  rage — there  false  enthusiasm  vain 
May  lead  the  soul  through  many  a  devious  way 
Till  toilsome  be  the  journey  to  regain 
The  pleasant  paths  from  which  she  went  astray. 
(If  still  she  be  not  left  to  wander  on  for  aye.) 
3* 
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Truth  is  eternal — ever  fair  and  young, 

A  polished  pillar  of  the  unshaken  throne. 

But  error  is  an  instrument  unstrung 

That  gives  not  forth  one  soft  or  soothing  tone : 

It  hath  a  dying  nature,  like  our  own. 

And  fades,  as  darkness  from  increasing  light. 

Or  snow  wheron  meridian  beams  have  shone. 

When  Aries  culminating  in  his  height, 

Bids  silent  Nature  wake  from  long  enduring  night. 


The  social  converse  of  the  closing  day 
Turns  sometimes  on  the  world  of  active  life. 
For  much  of  public  acts  and  men  know  they. 
And  foreign  news  in  neighb'ring  cities   rife  ; 
But  while  they  speak  they  hold  the  pruning  knife 
For  much  excrescence  grows  upon  the  truth 
When  tossed  and  shattered  by  the  winds  of  strife: 
(  This  may  the  sire  well  know  when  he,  forsooth. 
Spent  in  such  busy  scenes  his  days  of  early  youth.) 


Tins  long  acquaintance  with  mankind  has  made 

Him  well  enabled  to  detect  each  art 

That   those  who  make  deception   half  their  trade 

May   practice  on  the   unsuspecting  heart  : 

<  >nce  did  he  live  in  folly's  crowded  man. 

In  courts,  and   camps,  and   in  the  city's   din. 

Where  he  has  known  men  act  each  selfish  part. 

Hide  with  a  smile  the  secret  thought  of  sin. 

And   bow  to   hated   power  some  envied   place  to  win. 


(27) 

When  busy  Fame  hath  told  our  praise  aloud, 
<  >r  wraith,  or  honors  fall  upon  our  way, 
There  is  no  lack  of  flatt'rers  in  the  crowd 
Whose  love  is  mutable  as  Fortune's  sway. 
They  conic  to  praise — they  leave  us  to  betray, 
When  haply  they  have  found  some  newer  friend 
More  rich,  more   honorable,  or  more  gay, 
'  I  •  one  perchance  whose  pliant  mind  they  bend 
With  more  convenience   to  some  contemplated  end. 


The  soul  that  stoops  to  paltry  arts  like  t1* 
Hath  nothing  noble,  upright  or  sincere, 
X  i  kind  impulsive  feeling — glad  to  please — 
To   prai.-e  judicious — eloquent  to  cheer — 

V  heart  like  this  will  make  all  happy  near — 
But  when  deceit  is  fostered  anywhere, 
Though  every  outward  mark  of  truth  appear, 

V  whispering  spirit  tells  the  hidden  snare 

And  bids   us    guard    our    thoughts  and    keep  our  lips 
with  care. 


And  those  whose  scrutenizing  glance  can  pierce 

Tiie  close  envelope  of  confirmed  deceit 

May  gird  their  armor  for  an  onset  fierce 

From  evil  passions,  which  can  never  m<  i 

A  searching  eye.  though  veiled  in  temper  sweet. 

Without  resistance — for  its  hallowed   light 

Affronts  the  darkness  of  their  deep  retreat. 

And  drags  the  skulkino-  spirit  into  sight 

They  hoped  in  vain  to  hide  beneath  exterior  bright. 


(28) 

And  we  have  known  a  sage  e'en  in  our  time 
Whose  glance  the  dark  dissembler  could  not  brook 
As  concious  that  his  cherished  mental  crime 
Should  be  detected  in  its   farthest  nook 
If  in  his  eye  the  sage  might  choose  to  look — 
But  he  had  learned  the  virtue  not  to  smile 
E'en    at    the    follies    of  this    living   book, 
To    pity    and    reprove    such    useless    guile, 
And    teach   the   erring   heart   that   cursed    his   toil  the 
while. 

Where    firm    enlightened    principle    reigns   not 

No    lasting   bond    of  union   e'er  can    be, 

Our    outward    influence    and    our    inward    thought 

Exist    in    strong   mysterious    unity ; 

The    spirit's    very    thoughts    we    do    not    see, 

And   yet   we    feel    their    power,    tho'    unexpressed. 

Our    common    nature    gives    us    all    the   key 

To   search   the    secrets    of  our   neighbor's  breast 

And    with    its    rightful    robes    his    character   invest. 

From    knowledge    of   ourselves     discernment  springs. 

We   judge    another's    motives   by    our    own, 

A    universal    privilege,    which  brings 

Our    code    of  morals    to    one    rule    alone. 

To    show    too    others    what    we    would    have   shown  ; 

And    when    we     search     our     hearts    and    keep    them 

well 
Then    are    the    streams    of   pure    affection    thrown 
Forth    from  the  chastened   fountain  where  they  swell, 
And  there  is  peace,  and  joy,  and  sunshine  where  we 

dwell. 
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¥e1    must   we   guard  our   pencil   while  we  draw 
The    portrait   of  our   neighbor's   evil   will, 
Note    well    our   aim   departures    from    the    law 
Nor    think    his  heart    the    only    seat    of   ill  ; 
We    7)Ki)/    In-    saints — yet    are    we   mortal   still. 
And    when    our   eyes   another's   errors   see 
Should    thoughts    of    pride    the    place    of   pity    till. 
And    banish    from    our    lips    the    accent  free 
And    mild    forgiving    words    of   heav'iilv    charitv  I 


V    branch    descended    on    the    streams   of   love 
That    ylad    the    holy    city    in    their    flow, 
Broke    from    the    ever   blooming-   trees   above 
That   on    the    margin    of  that    river  grow 
Whose    healing    waves    eternal    life    bestow, 
The    Husbandman   sent   down    the   budding   bough 
Tims    charity    was    planted    here   below — 
Here,    wet    with   dews   of  heaven,    it   blossoms   now, 
And    shades    us    when    the    heat    of   care    is    on   our 
brow. 


This    native    of   the    skies — thrice    hallowed    tree 
(  'an    only    flourish    by    that    chrystal    wave. 
And    there    it    casts    its    shadow    wide    and    free 
i  >'er    all    whose    feet    the    peaceful    waters    lave  : 
— Its    fruits    fall    ripened    far    beyond    the  grave. 
Its    branches,    waving   in    a    better    sphere, 
(live    back,    enlarged,   the   blessings  pity   gave. 
And    well    reward    each    work    of  mercy    here, 
With   highest   bliss   for  soft  compassion's  every   tear 
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The    charities    of  life    give    all    the    rest 
The    pilgrim    hath  below   his    home  on    high, 
They    cool    the    burning-    passions    of  the    breast. 
And    quench    the    angry    flashing    of   the   eye 
As    raindrops    quench    the    lightnings    of  the   sky : 
Their    ministrations    make    our   sorrows    less. 
A    bright    and    holy   charity    can    never   die ; 
Angels    that    cheer   the    lone    heart's    wretchedness 
Live    in    the    life   to   come,   where  all   things   live  to 
bless. 

Turn  we  to  those  of  Lehman's  shelter'd  hall 
From  long  d:grcssion — such  as  poets  make — 
When  morning  comes,  at  early  matin  call, 
When  sweet  low  breezes  curl  across  the  lake. 
And  rouse  the  slumbering  leaves  along  the  brake, 
Then  do  they  haste  to  hail  the  balmy  time. 
To  Nature's  varied  charms  their  hearts  awake. 
While  up  the  steep  proud  Phcebus'  coursers  climb 
And    clouds,    like    dust,    obscure    his    chariot   wheels 
sublime. 

And   there  arc  some,  whose  favour'd  feet  have  found 

rural  walks,  and  this  sequester'd  dome, 
And  these  by  kindred  sympathies  are  bound 
To  all  the  dwellers  in  the  valley    borne, 
Who  never  wish  from  their  own  shades  to  roam 
In  sear  h  of  friends  among  the  motly  crowd 
Whose  love  is  lighter  than  the  ocean's  foam, 
And  flies  before  Misfortune,  as  a  cloud 
Flits  o'er  the  darken'd   heav'ns  when    autumn    windfe 
are   loud. 


( m  ) 

Sometimes  at  eve  in  Lehman's  vista's  green, 

Or  on  the  streamlet's  mossy  hank  reclined, 

A   pleasant  company  of  youth  are  seen, 

Of  faultless  manners — gentle  and  refined — 

Stamped  with  the  true  nobility  of  mind, 

An  I  oil  urbane  of  hoary  hair 

\:il  matron  lady,  affable  and  kind, 

Mingle  tl  rise!  with  the  pastime  fair, 

And  claim   from  every  voice  a  social  welcome  there 


Sweet  Lehman's  ct  Im  and  silvery  waters  oft 

Heir  a  rich  freight  as  ever  waters  bore, 

And  many  a  snowy  kerchief  waved  alofl 

Marks  its  departure   from  the  rocky  shore, 

And  echoing  music  cheers  the  p  ssag<    o'er — 

Swift  speeds  the  oar  across  the  trembling  deep. 

Till  the   loud  clarion's  voice  is  heard  no  more, 

And  echo  on  the  hills  is  hushed  asl< 

Where   wakes   the   vesper  star  its  silent  watch  to  keep. 


The  changing  .  and  the  various  forms 

Of  Nature  seem  the  fairest  in  the  vale, 
The  calm  of  sunshine,  and  the  strife  of  storms, 
The  glow  of  evening,  and  the  moonlight  pale, 
And   morning,  with  its  breezes  blithe  and  hale: 
Grateful   the   shifting  of  the   sylvan  scene, 
N  as  a  twice  repeated  tale; 

The  winds  of  winter,  springtime's  flow'ry  green, 
The  majesty  of  summer's    robes,  and  autumn's  sober 
mein. 
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While  Nature's  grander  scenes  inspire  the  soul 
With  admiration  and  sublimest  thought, 
Her  gentler  beauties  spread  a  soft  control, 
Fill  in  the  mind  all  images  are  wrought 
Of  mild  content,  and  many  a  lesson  taught 
Wholesome  and  good — which  they   may  well  refuse 
Who  scorn  the  pleasures  of  the  humble  cot ; 
— But  such  an  one,  we  know,  can  never  choose 
To  walk  these  paths  obscure  with  our  unletter'd  muse. 


Once  wand'ring,  pensive,  when  the  sun  declined. 
We  found  a  mossy  rock  with  years  grown  gray, 
The  leafy  shrub  and  verdant  grape  entwin'd 
Spread  a  wide  shelter  from  the  sunset  ray — 
This  favour'd  spot,  from  tumult  far  away, 
Breathed  of  the  calm  repose  for  which  we  pined. 
There  rested  we,  and  conned  the  minstrel's  lav. 
Or  saunter'd  o'er  the  neighb'ring  lea  to  find 
Where    in  the    landscape    most    of  ease    and    grace 
combined. 


As  on  the  rising  ground  we  stood  to  mark 

The  varied  beauties  of  the  peaceful  scene, 

We  saw  the  pine  trees'  shadows,  tall  and  dark. 

Shed  on  the  silent  glade  a  deeper  green, 

Save  where  the  mellow  sunbeams  glanced  between 

The  parted  branches — smiling  when  they  saw 

One  habitation  where  no  grief  had  been, 

A   view   like   that   our   feeble   fancies   draw 

Of  Eden,  ere  our  father  broke  the   primal  law. 


(33  ) 

How  danced  the  light  upon  the  aspen  leaf 
How  softly  on  the  silver  stream  it  fell! 
Where  waves  reflected  in  their  passage  brief 
Fantastic  figures  cast  upon  their  swell 
When  waving  forests  bade  the  sun  farewell ; 
Each  flow'ring  herb  that  scents  the  buxom  air 
Spreads  its  rich  odour  in  the  quiet  dell ; 
All  things  most  lovely,  and  all  things  most  fair, 
Flowers,  bees,  and  singing  birds,  had  fixed  their  dwell- 
ing there. 

'Tis  cheering  at  the  balmy  morning's  dawn 
To  climb  the  aspiring  mountain's  breezy  steep, 
And  pause  to  mark  the  streams  that  skirt  the  lawn 
Lose  their  clear  waters  in  the  greater  deep, 
Half  hidden  in  the  hazy  clouds  that  creep 
O'er  brook  and  valley — precipice  and  hill; 
A  grateful  order — hence  the  rains  that  keep 
The  summer  flowers  alive — the  drops  that  fill 
The  chalice  of  the  lily,  and  the  daffodil. 

'Tis  sweet  at  times  when  Sol's  meridian  rays 
Spread  langor  o'er  each  drooping  shrub  and  flower 
To  sit  secure  from  this  oppressive  blaze 
In  some  cool  nook — or  dark  vine-covered  bower — 
Fanned  by  the  zephyrs  of  the  noontide  hour ; 
No  envious  ill  may  vex  this  green  retreat, 
Safe  from  the  burning  sun  and  sudden  shower, 
The  whispering  streamlet  checks   the  summer  heat 
While  'mid  the  leaves  the  thrush  pours  out  his  carol 
sweet. 
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But  Oh !  when  tranquil  evening  shades  the  glen 
How  blest  to  wander,  thoughtful  and  alone, 
To  count  the  pearls  of  mem'ry  o'er  again, 
And  muse  of  gentle   friendship's  cherished  tone ! 
Then  all  the  hallowed  ties  that  we  have  known 
Their  purest  influence  on  our  spirits  fling, 
And  beam,  with  sacred  radiance  all  their  own : 
— Morn  hath  the  glory — noon  the  zephyrs  wing — 
But  evening  hath  sweet  thought,  and  bright  imagining. 


And  many  a  vision  of  the  better  land 

To  evening  twilight's  magic  power  we  owe  ! 

Almost  we  hear  the  singing  seraph  band 

In  every  breeze  that  Avhispers  soft  and  low, 

Or  noise  of  waters  murmuring  in  their  flow ; 

While,  pausing  oft  to  mark  the  day's  bright  close, 

With  Meditation,  sober  maid,  we  go 

Forgetful  of  this  land  of  cares  and  woes, 

Enwrapt  in  blissful  dreams  and  spiritual  repose. 


Thus  were  we  musing  when  we  first  beheld 

The  vale  of  Lehman  with  its  waving  trees, 

Its  quiet  beauty  and  its  bloom  compelled 

Our  muse  to  venture  on  such  strains  as  these ; 

Content  if  she  the  humblest  heart  might  please, 

Happy  to  sing,  though  few  her  song  might  hear, 

Blest  like  the  wild-wood  rill  and  forest  breeze 

Amid  the  shades  to  wander  far  and  near, 

And  pour  her  simple  lay  in  Nature's  list'ning  car. 


(  35) 

And  if  the  muse  hath  led  your  feet  astray 

She  claims  the  honor  of  your  pardon  fair, 

Nor  will  she  cast  her  luckless  harp  away 

Or  yield  to  disappointment  and  dispair, 

The  present  harm  the  future  may  repair. 

She  hath  the  pleasure  of  a  good  intent, 

For  height  of  excellence  why  need  she  care  ? 

"Twere  better  leave  the  fount  of  song  unspent 

Than  sine  ju  amiel-strain  when  evil  things  are  meant. 


The  beauty  of  the  shaded  vale  might  seem 

The  gay  creation  of  a  wild  romance, 

I  >r  glowing  fancy  of  a  midnight  dream, 

Had  not  our  vision  gained  the  happy  chance 

To  ponder  on  the  landscape's  wide  expanse  ; 

Nor  had  we  known  there  was  a  scene  so  good 

If  led  by  Folly  into  Pleasure's  dance, 

Our  steps  a  fleeting  phantom  had  pursued, 

And  passed  with  scorn  the  paths  of  thoughtful  Solitude. 
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MUSIC. 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE    MUSICAL    SOCIETY. 

When  first  th'  oppressors  haughty  legions  stood 
Upon  the  green  sward  of  this  happy  land 
A  solemn  war  note  woke  the  silent  wood 
And  roused  to  arms  Columbia's  patriot  band. 

From  cottage  shelter'd  in  the  forest  wide, 
From  city  hall,  and  village  homestead  fair, 
They  gathered  to  their  gallant  leader's  side, 
And  pledged  their  lives  to  meet  th'  invader  there. 

The  clarion's  voice  that  swelled  each  passing  gale 
Woke  many  a  throb  in  many  an  anxious  heart, 
The  trusting  maiden's  rosy  lip  grew  pale  ; — 
That  sound  hath  rent  the   dearest  ties  apart. 

But  hark !  the  pealing  trumpet's  martial  call 
Stirs  \ip  to  battle  all  the  mighty  host ; 
And  now — we  live,  or  die — or  stand,  or  fall, 
The  jest  of  tyrants,  or  the  patriot's  boast. 
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In  all  the  terrors  of  that  trial  hour 
Columbia's  war-song  rose  above  the  din, 
Inspiring  courage  to  despise  false  power, 
And  bidding  freemen  freedom's  guerdon  win. 

'Tis  done — the  tocsin  sounds  to  arms  no  more, 
And  shouts  of  vict'ry  rend  the  azure  dome ; 
While  from  our  happy,  heav'n-defended  shore 
Old  ocean  bears  the  conquered  armies  home. 

This  was  the  music  that  our  fathers  heard, 
The  call  to  arms  upon  the  tented  field, 
With  "life  and  liberty  "  their  gath'ring  word, 
And  God's  great  name  their  only  hope  and  shield. 

But  here — what  peaceful  piping  cheers  our  vales, 
What  soothing  sounds  at  quiet  eventide 
Come  softly  wafted  on  the  fragrant  gales, 
And  sweetly  echo  on  the  green  hill  side. 

The  martial  clarion  and  the  mellow  flute 
Here  join  their  notes  in  Freedom's  joyful  lays ; 
The  vine  our  fathers  planted  hath  its  fruit 
In  peace  and  plenty — liberty  and  praise. 


With  blessings  on  our  land,  and  in  our  homes, 
And  harmony  uniting   heart  to  heart, 
We  envy  not  the  monarch's  marble  domes, 
Nor  Persia's  wealth,  nor  fair  Italia's  art. 
4* 
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Here  'mid  the  sounding  groves,  and  by  the  shore 
Where  first  our  careless  footsteps  wandered  free 
Our  halcyon  days  and  years  pass  swiftly  o'er, 
And  music  celebrates  their  jubilee* 

Then,  in  the  even,  o'er  the  landscape  fair, 
Let  songs  of  love  and  liberty  resound, 
And  have  not  in  your  notes  one  note  of  caref 
Nor  let  a  jarring  discord  there  be  found. 

So  may  your  lives  be  like  your  sweetest  songs 
One  flowing  strain  of  choicest  harmony 
Which  rising  o'er  the  earth  its  sound  prolongs 
In  regions  where  discordance  cannot  be. 


O  rural  minstrels  of  the  summer  scene, 

Whose  notes  so  oft  have  charmed  each  woe  away, 

Yours  be  the  crown  of  laurel  evergreen, 

And  yours  the  poet's  everlasting  lay  ! 

Accept  the  tribute  of  a  rustic  muse 
Who  learned  amid  the  shades  to  strike  the  lyre, 
Accept  the  gift  of  one  who  cannot  choose 
Above  your  approbation  to  aspire. 
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THE  CAPTIVE'S  DREAM. 

He  gazed  through  the  bars  till  the  sunset  hue 

Had  liulcd  away  in  the  sky, 
I  looked  out  from  i1  so  blue, 

And  he  heaved  a  long  deep  sigh  ; 
He  closed  his  eyes  with  the  clo  ing  day, 

He  smiled  when  the  light  was  gone, 
For  he  longed  in  his  dreams  to  soar  away 
Id  cell  (litn  and  lone. 

aight  of  the  day  they  brought  him  there, 

Of  the  taunting  words  they  spake, 
Of  his  own   last   look  on  the  landscape  fair 

When  he  felt  his  heart  would  break: 
[1  lit  have  been  that  the  captive  slept, 

But  he  moved  his  lips  the  while, 
And  he  clasped   his  hands  and  sighed  and  wept. 

(>!■  smiled  with  a   hitter  smile. 

He  must  have  dreamed  for  he  trod  once  more 

In   the   paths   of  long  ago, 
And  he  saw  the  reeds  by  the  river  shore 

Where  the  water  lillies  grow ; 
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And  there,  as  of  old,  was  the  sycamore  tall 
On  the  hanks  of  his  own  dear  stream, 

Whose  chrystal  waves  in  their  murmuring  fall 
Made  music  that  cheer'd  his  dream. 

He  sat  in  the  shades,  so  cool  and  deep, 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  green  wood, 
By  the  mossy  old  rocks  so  high  and  steep 

Where  the  feathery  fir  trees  stood ; 
And  he  trembled  to  hear  the  eagle's  note 

In  its  cloud-roof 'd  eyrie  high, 
Till  he  marked  it  spread  its  wings  and  float 

Away  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

He  walked  in  the  harvest  field,  where  soon 

The  beams  of  the  morning  played, 
Where  the  reapers  sat  at  the  burning  noon 

In  the  oak  tree's  spreading  shade  ; 
And  he  saw  in  his  dream  the  golden  sheaves 

On  the  sun-browned  hillock  lie, 
And  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  aspen  leaves 

When  the  light  wind  hurried  by. 

But  ah !  a  shout  of  the  murd'rous  bands, 

And  the  groans  of  dying  men, 
And  the  sleeper  in  agony  clasped  his  hands 

And  he  prayed  and  wept  again — 
The  captive  woke  not  from  that  sleep 

Till  his  fetters  from  him  fell, 
And  his  keepers  saw  that  they  could  not  keep 

His  soul  in  their  prison  cell. 
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OUR  HOME. 


Our  home  is  in  the  valley 

Where  birds  sing  night  and  day, 
Where  purest  waters  sweetly 

Go  chiming  on  their  way ; 
Bright  flowers  spring  up'  to  cheer  us 

By  every  path  we  tread, 
And  ancient  trees  are  spreading 

Their  foliage   overhead. 


Our  home  hath  all  the  beauty 

Of  highland,  plain  and  shore, 
Fair  sunshine  and  deep  shadow, 

How  can  we  wish  for  more  ? 
Though  we  have  no  proud  title, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  fame  have  we, 
Yet  have  we  mild  contentment, 

And  calm  tranquility. 
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MUSINGS  ON  MORTALITY. 


While  weary  thought  was  wand'ring  o'er 

Life's  stormy  day, 
I  wept  to  think  that  tearless  shore 

So  far  away  ! 


Launched  on  the  billows  of  this  life 

And  out  at  sea, 
My  spirit  trembled  at  the  strife 

That  waits  on  me. 


Ere  from  the  beacon  light  afar 

A  chastened  ray 
Guide  me  where  holy  angels  are 

In  upper  day. 


Upon  this  mortal  shore  doth  care 

Her  kingdom  hold — 
And  future  days  shall  be  as  were 

The  days  of  old. 
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And  who  in  former  time  hath  spent 

This   period  hrief, 
Unmarked  with  care,  or  discontent, 

( >r  wasting  grief. 

Though  in  the  sheltered  walks  of  life 

My  way  hath  been, 
Yet  much  of  time's  unceasing  strife 

Mine  eyes  have  seen. 

One  day  may  fortune  hold  for  thee 

Her  gilded   bait — 
The  next  may  cold  adversity 

Knock  at  thy  gale. 

One  day  may  friends  around  thee  crowd 

To  cheer  thee  on — 
Yet  when  misfortune  threatens  loud 

Lo !  they  are  gone. 

One  hour  may  health  indite  the  lay, 

Or  merry  toast — 
The  next  may  rolling  clouds  convey 

The  parted  ghost. 


Life  hath  its  seasons  as  the  year — 

Its  spring-time  bright — 
Its  summer,  and  its  autumn  sere, 

And  winter's  night. 
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The  later  frosts  of  spring  may  blast 

Some  early  flowers, 
But  all  shall  meet  their  fate  at  last 

In  autumn  hours. 


If  such  the  certain  doom  of  all, 

Then  are  they  blest 
Who  in  the  morning  hear  the  call 

"Come  home  to  rest." 


For  those  who  quickly  fade  away 

As  stars  at  dawn, 
Shall  glitter  when  the  king  of  day 

To  rest  hath  gone. 
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THE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL. 

The  valley  of  visions  was  full  of  bones 
"Which  the  ancient  prophet  saw ; 

This  is  the  race  of  the  sinful  ones 
Slain  by  the  holy  law. 

He  looked — and  the  bones  were  very  dry. 

Motionless  there  they  lay — 
Thus  in  their  sin  do  sinners  lie, 

Nor  life  nor  strength  have  they. 

In  vision  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  word. 

"  Shall  ever  these  dry  bones  live," 
Then  answered  he  humbly — "  Thou  knowest. 
O  Lord, 

Thou  only  the  life  canst  give." 

The  prophet  then  prophesied  over  the  slain. 

For  C4od  had  commanded  him  so : 
[a  not  the  messenger  sent  in  vain 

Till  the  Master  shall  bid  him  go? 
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And  lo !  as  the  minister  prophesied — then 

The  bones  in  the  valley  stirred : 
'Tis  thus  in  the  lifeless  souls  of  men 

When  the  Spirit  doth  seal  the  word. 

The  sinews  and  flesh  came  on  apace, 

And  yet  they  had  no  life  still ; 
Thus  knowledge  may  grow  by  the  means  of  grace 

With  a  carnal  and  selfish  will. 

At  the  word  of  the  prophet  the  wind  from  the  skies 
Filled  all  the  dead  bodies  with  breath : 

'Tis  thus  that  the  children  of  God  arise 
From  the  slumber  of  moral  death. 

And  now  in  the  valley  the  servant  of  God 

A  very  great  multitude  saw  : 
Thus  thousands  whom  Jesus  hath  purchased  with  blood 

Are  living  to  honor  his  law. 

An  host — an  exceeding  great  host  was  there, 

For  God  with  a  word  can  bring 
An  army  with  banners,  broad  and  fair, 

To  fio-ht  in  the  cause  of  the  Kino:. 
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THE  RESTLESS  HEART. 

Unquiet  heart — the  restless  wave 
Is  calm  compared  with  thee : 

Where  in  the  stillness  of  the  grave 
Shall  all  this  tumult  he? 

Ambition  lights  the  flashing  eye, 
False  hope  allures  thee  on, 

—But  disappointment's  bitter  sigh 

Is  thine  when  these  are  gone. 

Unquiet  heart — Oh  false  and  fair 

The  lights  that  beam  on  thee, 
The  pomp  of  wealth,  or  Fashion's  glare ; 

— In  these  what  rest  can  be  ? 
Imagination  twines  her  flowers 

Around  some  form  of  clay, 
Nor  marks  that  with  Time's  flying  hours 

Her  idol  fades  away. 


Unquiet  heart — how  long,  alas, 
Shall  folly  mark  thy  page? 

While  youth  and  manhood  swiftly  pass 
To  dimness  and  old  age — 
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And  wilt  thou  deck  this  dying  clod 

E'en  till  it  sinks  to  dust, 
Then,  speechless,  stand  before  thy  God, 

The  holy,  good  and  just. 

Unquiet  heart — how  many  things 

Thine  eyelids  waking  keep, 
While  softly  'neath  His  shady  wings 

His  own  beloved  sleep  ! 
Here  is  a  cahn  and  holy  rest 

From  passion's  turmoil  free  : 
Unhappy  heart — unquiet  breast — 

Come — here  is  peace  for  thee. 

Such  peace  as  stilled  the  ocean's  roar, 

And  hill'd  the  storm  asleep. 
Can  cast  a  chain  of  silence  o'er 

The  spirit's  troubled  deep. 
The  healing  hand  of  heavenly  love 

Shall  health  of  soul  impart, 
And  lead  you  to  the  rest  above, 

A  quiet,  happy  heart. 
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THEY  ARE  GONE. 

The  flowers  we  saw  on  the  sunny  bank, 

The  lilies  as  white  as  snow, 
The  dasies  and  violets,  rank  by  rank, 

Are  withered  long,  long  ago ; 
Yea,  withered  and  gone,  and  weeds  are  there 

That  never  were  seen  erewhile — 
Ah !  why  was  it  thus  that  the  good  and  fair 

Gave  place  to  the  dark  and  vile  ? 

They  are  gone — the  birds  of  the  silvery  wings 

That  sang  on  the  birchen  bough  ; 
Morning  its  beauty  and  radiance  flings, 

But  where  are  the  minstrels  now  ? 
The  serpent  coiled  in  their  ruined  home 

Looks  down  on  the  passer  by, 
Children  of  song — it  was  their  doom 

Under  his  gaze  to  die  ! 

They  are  gone — the  willows  that  bending  low 

Bathed  in  the  sparkling  rill, 
Whose  branches  all  waving  to  and  fro 

Bowed  to  the  tempest's  will ; 
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They  faded  in  early  spring-time  green, 

How  could  they  but  decay— 
For  lo !  at  their  root  a  worm  was  seen 

Stealing  their  life  away. 

Beauty  hath  faded — and  music  is  gone, 

Shade  from  our  pathway  taken — 
Oh !  in  our  life  as  we  journey  on 

Thus  are  we  oft  forsaken. 
Cherish  the  flowers,  and  hear  the  lay, 

Rest  while  a  shade  is  given, 
But  know  ye  that  every  thing  passes  away 

That  cannot  be  planted  in  heaven. 
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TO  JULIA. 

Say  wouklst  thou,  love,  be  fairer  far 

Than  e'en  earth's  fairest  daughter, 
And  lovelier  than  the  maidens  are 

By  Kuban's  flowing  water  ? 
Wouldst  thou  have  wealth  from  many  climes 

Like  Egypt's  Queen,  whose  glory 
Though  darkened  by  a  thousand  crimes, 

Shines  still  in  ancient  story  ? 

Far  be  the  thought — the  hearts  that  take 

The  outward  forms  of  beauty, 
Will  leave  to  perish  for  their  sake 

The  inward  sense  of  duty  : 
Though  wealth  the  van  of  Fashion  leads. 

And  bright  are  blooming  faces, 
Yet  loveliness  of  soul  exceeds 

A  thousand  outward  graces. 

A  heart  of  love — an  eye  of  light 

Its  onward  pathway  seeing, 
A  present  faith — and,  clear  and  bright 

A  hope  beyond  this  being — 
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These — these  are  beauty,  wealth  and  power 

No  law  of  change  obeying, 
And  in  the  last  dark  trial  hour 

Undimmed  and  undecaying. 
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THE  FATAL  DRAUGHT. 


A  cottage  by  the  river  side 
And  happy  hearts  are  there, 

A  matron  of  a  stately  form, 
And  maidens  young  and  fair, 

And  children,  with  their  merry  smiles, 
Bright  eyes  and  curling  hair. 


But  little  deems  the  cheerful  group 

Around  that  rustic  door 
Tiic  sire  they  love  shall  ne'er  return 

To  hle^  his  household  more; 
Alas  !  the  anguish  and  the  tears 

That  are  for  them  in  store  ! 


He  left  them  at  the  breaking  morn 
Beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

Before  the  odor  of  the  flowers 
Awoke  the  honey  bee — 

But  wherefore  comes   he  not  again 
When  shades  are  on  the  lea ! 
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He  met  a  friend  upon  the  way 
Who  held  the  fatal  draught, 

And  at  his  scrupulous  delay 
Full  long  and  loud  he  laughed- 

Till  by  the  tempter  overcome 
The  flowing  bowl  he  quaffed. 


At  eve  he  wandered  from  the  path, 
And  none  was  there  to  tell 

How  the  calm  bosom  of  the  stream 
Received  him  when  he  fell — 

And  how  the  rippling  of  the  wave 
Was  all  his  funeral  knell. 


The  willows  by  the  river's  brink 
At  morn  waved  to  and  fro — 

The  placid  stream  was  bright  above, 
But  death  was  hid  below, 

And  moving  with  the  tide  was  seen 
A  hand  as  white  as  snow. 


A   raven  from  the  hill  of  pines 
Screamed  loud  above  his  prey, 

The  children  from  the  cottage  came 
To  scare  the  bird  away, 

And  there,  upon  the  golden  sand. 
Their  lifeless  father  lav. 
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Thud  did  he  die — in  manhood's  prime, 
And  those  who  loved  him  best 

With  cries  and  tears  first  saw  his  face 
In  that  unbroken  rest. 

Where  the  great  water  in  its  ire 
Had  cast  him  from  its  breast. 


Thus  did  he  die — o'er  whose  weak  heart 

Temptation   had  control, 
"\\  ho,  all  unthinking  of  his  fate, 

Drank  of  the  flow  mil;"  bow] — 
Nor  had  he  space  to  breathe  a  prayer 

That  Clod  would  save  his  soul. 
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HAPPY  THOUGHTS. 

How  pleasantly  over  the  mind  they  steal 

As  sunlight  over  the  sky, 
Their  beauty  our  words  can  never  reveal 

So  deep  in  the  heart  they  lie ! 
When  sorrow  and  weeping  have  chastened  the  mind, 

And  planted  humility, 
A  store  of  those  beautiful  thoughts  we  find 

Like  gems  on  the  floor  of  the  sea. 

There  are  pearls  of  hope — and  pearls  of  love — 

And  faith's  rich  sparkling  gem, 
A  gift  sent  down  from  the  King  above 

For  his  children's  diad 
But  many  a  bitter  and  burning  thought 

Is  brought  by  ambition  and  pride 
For  never  can  peace  in  the  bosom  be  wrought 

"Where  passions  of  earth  abide. 

There  arc  thoughts  that  wither  away  the  brain 

Like  the  Siroc's  hated  breath — 
And   such   axe   the   madman's   dreams   of  pain 

And  the  murderer's  thought  of  death; 
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O  never  may  any  such  dreams  be  thine, 

But  happiest  ones,  that  tell 
Of  peaceful  life,  and  of  thrones  that  shine 

In  the  land  where  angels  dwell. 

'Tis  a  beautiful  land — the  spirit's  home, 

Where  never  shall  be  one  sin, 
And  naught  from  this  world  of  care  may  come 

That  Paradise-land  within ; 
And  those  of  an  upward  soaring  mind 

Have  ever  this  bright  realm  near  them, 
And  the  gentle  of  heart  shall  always  find 

These  happiest  thoughts  to  cheer  them. 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  DEATH. 

O  mighty  Death !  thy  gloomy  pinions  sweep 

The  air — the  earth — and  ocean's  hoary  deep  : 

No  favored  isle  or  mountain  far  away 

Can  claim  exemption  from  thy  pallid  sway. 

Thou  broodest  o'er  the  flow'ry  lands  that  lie 

In  sunny  silence  'neath  a  southern  sky ; 

Thou  art  upon  the  spicy  gales  that  bless 

The  cool  recesses  of  the  wilderness. 

We  mark  thy  footsteps  in  the  halls  of  mirth, 

And  in  the  quiet  places  of  the  earth ; 

We  walk  the  busy  street  and  thou  art  there. 

We  trace  thee  on  the  desert,  bleak  and  bare — 

For  trophies  of  thy  strength  alike  are  strewed 

In  public  walks  and  shaded  solitude. 

At  noonday,  in  the  pestilential  glare, 

At  midnight,  wafted  on  the  dewy  air  ; 

In  summer's  heat — in  winter's  chilling  hour. 

We  feel  thy  presence,  and  we  see  thy  power. 

The  monarch  fainteth  on  his  gorgeous  throne. 

The  peasant  dieth  on  the  heath  alone, 

The   gilded  pageant — and  the  humble  show 

Proclaim  thy  disregard  of  high  or  low. 
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Earth  owns  subjection  to  thy  dreary  reign, 
The  foaming  ocean  and  the  peopled  plain, 
With  all  their  hosts  beneath  thy  sceptre  fall, 
And  thou — insatiate  Death — destroyeth  all. 


But  triumph  not,  O  Death — thou  diest  when 
New  life  revisits  all  the  sons  of  men, 
Thy   victims  rise  again — but  dark  thy  tomb— 
Shut  in  the  cavern  of  perpetual  gloom; 
Whore  no  soft  ray  illumes  the  horrid  sky, 
With  sin,  thy  great  progenitor,  to  die. 
When  He,  on  whom  in  vain  thy  hand  was  laid, 
Returns  in  his  eternal  might  arrayed,  * 

Then  shalt  thou  perish — for  thou  canst  not  stand 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  upper  land. 
Till  then  we  leave  thee  victor  on  the  field, 
For  not  to  mortal  arm   thy  mighty  sword  shall  yield. 
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GIVE  ME  MUSIC. 

Give  me  music— give  me  music- 
Cheer  my  heart  with  songs  of  bliss  ! 

Oft  the  soul  grows  sad  and  weary 
In  a  troublous  world  like  this  ! 

Wake  the  slumb'ring  sounds  that  linger 
Round  the  harp's  melodious  strings — 

Let  the  melting  strain  be  wafted 
Softly  on  the  zephyr's  wings  ! 

Give  me  music — give  me  music — 

Lo !  the  placid  moon  is  bright ! 
Round  her  stand  the  stars  of  heaven 

Watching  in  the  "  stilly  night ;  " 
Hark  the  autumn  wind  arising 

In  the  leafy  forest  moans — 
Now,  again,  the  earth  in  silence 

Waiteth  for  the  winning  tones  ! 

Once  in  pensive  mood  I  wandered 
O'er  the  green  and  flow'ry  glade, 

There  I  paused  to  hear  the  murmur 
That  the  falling  waters  made, 
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'Mid  the  crimson  clouds  of  morning 
Pealed  a  sow?  so  clear  and  high. 

— Nature's  untaught  minstrels  made  me 
Happy,  and  I  knew  not  why. 

i  mce  alone  I  sat,  in  silence 

Musing  where  the  waters  roll, 
Deeper  than  the  twilight  shadows 

Was  the  darkness  of  my  soul; 
Sweetly  then  the  sound  of  singing 

Came  across  the  starlit  wave- 
Tranquil  was  the  beam  of  pleasure 

To  my  sinking  heart  it  gave. 

I  live  me  music — give  me  music — 

I  have  felt  its  wondrous  power 
When  my  spirit,  touched  with  anguish, 

Passed  a   painful  trying  hour : 
Then,  I  I  then,  the  ministration 

Of  the  gen'rous  soul  of  song 
Check'd  the  rising  waves  of  passion 

Else  unbounded,  deep  and  strong ! 

I  live  me  music — give  me  music — 

Had  it  not  a  passing  worth 
Wiiu Id  the  gracious  God  have  left  it 

Like  an  angel  on  the  earth  ? 
Strike  the   harp — let  softest  numbers 

Trill  the  quiv'ring  chords  along — 
Strike  the  harp,  thou  smiling  minstrel, 

Give  me  music — give  me  song ! 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  FAITH. 


I  sink  in  the  billows  of  sorrow,  O  God  ! 

The  waves  are  gone  over  my  head, 
Make  haste  to  deliver  me — ere  I  go  down 

To  sleep  in  the  place  of  the  dead ; 
This  walk  in  the  wilderness  maketh  me  faint, 

The  sun  hath  gone  down  at  his  noon, 
And  darkness  and  tempest  have  covered  my  path- 

O  hasten,  and  succor  me  soon ! 


1  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  bread  of  life, 

And  waters  of  saving  grace, 
No  food  in  this  wearisome  land  I  find, 

Nor  streams  in  this  desolate  place, 
But  over  the  lifeless  region  blows 

The  simoon  of  sin  and  death, 
Afar  from  a  shelter,  my  weary  heart 

Doth  faint  at  its  sultry  breath. 
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O  lift  up  a  standard,  my  leader  and  King, 

And  then  shall  mine  enemies  flee ! 
And  bring  me  again  to  the  paths  of  peace — 

Too  far  have  I  wandered  from  thee. 
Lead  gently,  kind  Shepherd — I  only  desire 

To  follow  the  banner  of  love, 
To  walk  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  here, 

And  rest  in  thy  presence  above. 


FRAGMENT. 


How  strange 

That  one  deep  trial  should  forever  change 
The  tenor  of  our  mind — and  yet,  'tis  so. 
The  rolling  tide  for  many  a  day  may  flow 
In  sluggish  current,  till  th'  unyielding  rock 
Force  it  to  leave  the  way.     The  tempest  shock 
Can  in  one  fearful  moment  rend  and  rase 
The  cherished  labor  of  a  thousand  days  ; 
Thus  in  the  soul  the  work  of  one  short  hour 
May  leave  forever  tokens  of  its  power, 
And  teach  us  far  more  wisdom  than  whole  years 
Of  aimless  thought  and  common  hopes  and  fears. 
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INVOCATION. 


Come  ye  light  breezes  from  the  mossy  hill 
When  'mid  the  sighing  pines  ye  dwell — Oh  come 
And  whisper  in  my  ears  a  pleasant  tale 
( >!'  the  clear  streamlet,  and  the  cool  green  bowers, 
For  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and  fain 
Would  listen  to  your  gentle  voice  that  soothes 
The  blooming  daisies  in  the  grassy  dale. 
*  >t't.  have  ye  met  me  in  the  careless  hours 

<  >f  happy  childhood  when  my  heart  rose  up 
At   your  approach — Ye  met  me  underneath 
The  broad-leaved  sycamore,  where  oft  my  feet 
Were  wont  to  roam — or  where  the  hedge  of  briers 
Fenced  up  the  tempting  fruit.     Ye  are  my  friends 
()  light-winged  messengers  of  peace!   ye  come 
Willi   soothing  voices,  when  my  heart  is  sad, 

<  h    1  have  grown  too  weary  of  this  life 

Tn  smile,  ve  come  soft  whisp'ring  o'er  the   lea 
To  fan  my  fevered  brow  and  wake  such  thoughts 
As   case  the  mind   of  care.     O!   I  have  known 
Those  who  were  called   our    friends  who  never  made 
i  me  sorrow  easier  borne — nor  asked  us  why 
Our  voice  had  lost  its  joyous  tone — nor  knelt 
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To  breathe  one  prayer  for  us,  when  darkness  fell 

Upon  our  spiritual  existence.     These 

Are  not  so  kind  as  ye  are,  zephyrs  mild, 

Nor  half  so  trustful,  for  ye  never  come 

With  evil  tidings — nor  depart  to  spread 

A  tale  of  slander  on  the  posting  winds. 


Oh  !  ye  are  blessed 
Because  ye  dwell  upon  the  silent  hills, 
And  murmur  softly  in  the  tall  tree  tops — 
Ripple  the  glassy  pool,  and  bend  the  flowers — 
But  ye  are  far  more  blessed  when  ye  come 
To  cheer  the  lonely  heart.     Your  evening  tones 
Are  Nature's  vesper  minstrelsy — a  voice 
More  soft  than  is  the  spirit's  voice  that  speaks 
In  visions  of  the  night.     But  my  rude  song 
Repays  but  poorly  all  the  happy  thoughts 
That  ye  have  wafted  to  my  heart — when  lone 
I  stood  at  even  by  the  old  grey  rock, 
And  heard  your  whisperings  on  the  silent  plain. 
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BE  KIND. 


TO    MY    SISTER    MARIA. 


Be  kind  to  thy  father — for  when  thou  wert  young 

Who  loved  thee  so  deeply  as  he — 
He  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue, 

And  joined  in  thine  innocent  glee  : 
Be  kind  to  thy  father — for  now  he  is  old — 

His  locks  intermingled  with  grey, 
His  footsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold, 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 


Be  kind  to  thy  mother — for  lo !  on  her  brow 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen ; 
O  well  mayst  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  now 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been ! 
Be  kind  to  thy  mother — for  thee  will  she  pray 

As  long  as  God  giveth  her  breath — 
With  accents  of  kindness  then  cheer  her  lone  way 

E'en  to  the  dark  valley  of  death. 
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Bo  kind  to  thy  brother — his  heart  a v i  1 1  be  dearth 

If  the  smile  of  thy  love  be  withdrawn, 
The  flowers  of  feeling  will  fade  at  their  birth 

If  the  dew  of  affection  be  gone. 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother — wherever  you  are 

The  love  of  a  brother  shall  be 
An  ornament  purer  and  richer  by  far 

Than  gems  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 


Be  kind  to  thy  sister — not  many  may  know 

The  depth  of  true  sisterly  love, 
The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 
Thy  kindness  shall  bring  to  thee  many  sweet  hours 

And  blessings  thy  pathway  to  crown, 
Affection  shall  weave  thee  a  garland  of  flowers 

More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 
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THE  AUTUMN  WIND. 


Not   as   the   wind   of  the   winter   chill 

When  it  sighs  'mid  the  pines  on  the  grey  old  hill, 

Not    as    the    zephyr    of  early    spring 

When  it  fanneth  the  flower  with  its  silken  wing, 

Not   as   the   breeze   of  the   summer   bowers 

Cometh   the   Avind   of  the   autumn  hours. 


The   wintry   winds   as   they   whisper   say, 

"  Bright   is    the    end    of  our    cheerless    day," 

And    spring   as    it    passeth   along    can  tell, 

"  Ye   may  welcome   the   summer   at   my   farewell," 

And   summer   hath   many   a   cheering   tone, 

But    the    wind    of  autumn    is    sad    and    lone. 


Over   the   river   it   passeth   slow, 

Deep    in    the    valley    it  sigheth    low, 

But   far   in   the   forest   it   roareth   loud, 

And    the    leaves    come    down   as    a   golden    cloud, 

Then    faint    and    fainter    its   voice    comes    back 

As   it   passeth   away   on   its   spirit   track. 
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It    spoaketh    a   lesson   while    it    grieves 

Over    the    fate    of   the    fallen    leaves, 

"Thus    0    child    of  a    mortal    rare 

Thou    hloomest    in    beauty    a    little    space, 

And    when    thou    hast    flourish' d    a   summer   day 

Thou    art    cast    as    a    withered    leaf  away." 


SELFISHNESS. 

A  deadly  serpent  coiled  its  chilly  fold 

Around  a   plant,  and  straight  the  leaves  began 

To  pale  with   sickness,  and  in  weakness  wan 

To  wither  on  the  stalk  ere  Autumn's  cold ; 

The  shrunken  hud  Jts  blossom  half  unrolled 

\\  i  .     breezes  stooped  its  sweets  to  fan — 

And  3  :lfishness  in  heart  of  man. 

When   once   it   gains  relentless  serpent-hold, 

Its  windings  chill  the  hidden  life  of  love, 

I  .  »ns   wither  ere  they  well  can  bloom; 

The  sap  of  kindness  ebbing  from  above 

Sink--  rviT  downward,  leaving  to  its  doom 

The  shrivelling  thought,  that  doth  itself  approve 

A  monument  that  decks  fair  Mercy's  living  tomb. 
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"THE  WATER  OF  LIFE."* 

His  feet  had  gained  the  farthest  height 

Of  this  terrestrial  bound, 
The  darkness  of  death's  solemn  night 

Was  gath'ring  swiftly  round, 
But  while  these  lower  lights  to  him 

Were  passing  fast  away 
He  saw  the  morning  twilight   dim 

Of  everlasting  day. 

The  chancing  fashion  of  the  earth 

Had  lost  its  power  to  cheer, 
Its  sounds  of  wo  and  songs  of  mirth 

Fell  lifeless  on  his  ear; 
But  while  his  dying  body  strove 

With  anguish,  pain,  and  sin, 
The  light  of  God's  eternal  love 

Was  burning  fair  within. 

Bring  water  from  the  flowing  stream 
That   he  may  drink  once  more 

A  cooling  draught  ere  this  long  dream 
Of  mortal  life  is  o'er: 
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Nay  pause — he  speaks — the  latest  strife 

Of  Nature  hath  begun, 
"Tlir  water  of  eternal    life," 

'Tis  o'er — his  work  is  done. 


He  drank  no  more  of  the  chrystal  fount 

Of  choicest  milk  or  wine, 
But  resting  on  the  sacred  mount 

Beneath  the  living  vine, 
His  soul's;  immortal  thirst  supplied 

With  heaven's  superior  bliss, 
He  sang,  and  praised  the  Lamb  that  died 

To  give  him  life  like  tins. 

*  Last  iv  or  ds  of  Rev.  El  is  ha  M"1  Curdy. 
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ANGELS  SINGING. 


Hark!  the  sound  of  angels  singing 

Sweetly  borne  to  mortal  ear, 
Thoughts  of  holy  rapture  bringing 

To  the  hearts  of  those  that  hear. 
Shepherds  look — the  glorious  vision  ! 

Lo !  an  angel  fair  and  bright, 
Tidings  from  the  blest  Elysian 

Reach  your  waiting  ear  to  night. 

Now  not  one  alone — but  many 

From  the  far  off  shores  of  bliss  ! 
Of  the  sons  of  men  have  any 

Seen  a  pageant  fair  as  this  ! 
Harpers  from  the  happy  city 

Truly  harmony  is  there  ; 
Hark  !  the  song  of  love  and  pity 

Fills  afar  the  midnight  air. 

Angels   singing — wherefore  is  it 

That   the   heavenly   hosts  are   come  I 

Could  poor  man  expect  a  visit 
From  their  high  and  holy   home? 
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These  are  they  who  on  the  even 
When  Creation's  work  was  done 

Shouted  with  the  stars  of  heaven 
Praise  to  Israel's  holy  One. 

Wherefore  now,  when  sin  hath  entered, 

Are  these  spotless  beings  here  ? 
Are  the  eyes  of  heaven  still  centered 

On  this  once-beloved  sphere  ? 
Do  they  come  with  words  of  chiding, 

Are  they  messengers  of  wrath, 
Come  to  warn  of  wo  abiding 

In  the  guilty  rebel's  path  ? 

Nay,  they  sine;  of  promised  pardon — 

God  descends  on   earth  to  dwell, 
As  in  Eden's  happy  garden 

Ere  the  day  our  father  fell ; 
Angel-minstrels,  ye  are  bringing 

Joyful  tidings  from  above, 
Earth's  redeemed  shall  join  in  singing 

Glory  to  the  God  of  love. 
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AN  EVENING  SCENE. 


We  climb  at  length  the  breezy  height  and  stand 

To  mark  the  waters  rippling  on  the  strand. 

While  day  is  darkening  in  the  silent  wood 

Where  soft  winds  murmur  in  their  solitude. 

Low  droop  the  vines,  and  winding  through  the  brakes 

The  hidden  stream  melodious  music  makes. 

Twilight  hath  shaded  half  the  peaceful  scene, 

Dark  wave  the  maples  in  the   valley   green, 

But  ling'ring  o'er  the  cliff's  rude  brow  behold 

The  sunset  glories  and  a  heaven  of  gold  ! 

High   'mid  the   foliage  dark  the  forest  bird. 

That  all  day  long  in  these  cool    shades   was    hoard. 

Glad   of  the   sweet   repose   that    evening  brings, 

In  pensive  silence  folds  its  weary  wings. 

A  hundred  flocks  ascending  to  the  hills 

Seek   the   green    pastures    where   the   dew   distils — 

Now  o'er  the  harvest   fields  and   hamlets   far 

Beams  the  mild   radiance  of  the   vesper  star. 

Anon  the  smiling  moon,  arrayed  in   light, 

Looks  calmly  down  to  bless  the  quiet  eight, 

The  feathery  fir  trees  waving  in  her  beam 
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Cast  a  long  shadow  o'er  the  subject  stream. 
The  cheerful  song  of  homeward   harvest   men 
Awakes  the  echoes  of  the  moonlit  glen, 
And  o'er  the  valley  from  the  birchen   hill 
Comes  the  lone  music  of  the  whippoorwill. 
Save  these,  no  sounds  of  sorrow  or  of  mirth 
Disturb  the  sleep  that  settles  on  the  earth. 


SHE  HATH  FALLEN. 

She  hath  fallen — as  a  leaf 
Falleth  from  the  shaken  tree. 

After  Summer,  fair  and  brief, 
Filled  with  songs  of  melody. 

From  the  peril   and  the  strife 

Hidden  in  the  years  to  come, 

From  the  winter  of  this  life 

God  in  mercy  took  her  home. 
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MISS  MARGARET  M.  DAVIDSON. 


For  her  who  gave  of  genius  rare 

Full  many  a  shining  token, 
The  lyre,  which  late  was  mute  with  care, 

Its  silence  now  hath  broken. 

The  muse,  unworthy  of  her  ear, 
Shall  gladly  break  its  slumbers, 

If,  from  her  res)  she  stoop  to  hear, 
Such  inharmonious  numbers. 


Her  life  \\  as  al]  a   living  song 

Of  tnelodj    still   flow  ing, 
As  chrystal   fountains  flow  along 

lu  strength  and   beauty  growing. 

With  innocence  she  joined  the  worth 

OJ  sages,  old  and    hoary — 
But  those  who  bloom  so  bright  on  earth 

Musi   ripen  lust  for  glory. 
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We  know  that  they  shall  soon  depart — 

The  gentle  and  confiding, 
Of  glowing  mind  and  gen'roua  heart, 

Can  have  but  brief  abiding. 

For  what  a  soul  bo  bright  could  lure 

On  this  dim  earth  to  linger 
Where  all  things  lovely — all  things  pure 

Are  marked  by  death's  cold  finger. 

She  left  her  sweetly  sounding  lyre 

Vibrating  soft  and  slowly, 
And  rose  to  join  the  angel-choir 

In  anthems  high  and  holy. 

She  cast  the  wreath  of  laurel  down 

Upon  her  glowing  pages, 
And  rose  to  wear  a  fadeless  crown 

For  everlasting  ages. 

While  moon  and  stars  yet  lingered  on " 
Our  darkened  skies  adorning, 

She  woke  and  saw  a  cloudless  sun, 
An  endless  Sabbath  morning. 

The  household  group — the  spirits  fair 
Of  those  she  loved  so  purely, 

Upon  the  pathway  of  the  air 
Would  hail  her  coming  surely. 
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And  now  behold  on  pinions  bright 

Her  spirit  upward  soaring, 
And   with  her  ransom'd  brethren  bright 
•    The  Saviour-God  adoring. 

O  let  us  to  her  rest  aspire! 

She  only  went  before  us 
Because  she  earlier  tuned  her  lyre 

To  join  the  heavenly  chorus. 


THANKFUL  WORDS. 


When  thankful  words  are  on  our  lips 

If  in  our  hearts  they  were, 
if  every  smile   would  turn  to  praise, 

And  every  sigh  to  prayer, 
Our  life  would  blossom  like  the  lea 

In  sunny  Summer  fair, 
In  heaven  we  scarce  would  long  to  be, 

But  feel  already  there. 
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THE  THOUGHTS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

'Tis  good  to  sing  the  hopes  and  fears 

Of  childhood's  happy  day 
Eve  in  the  silent   lapse  of  yeai  - 

Their  mem'ry    fade   away  ; 
Before  the  cooling  dew  be  gone 

That   bathed  Hope's  early  flowers, 
Before  the  burning  noon  come  on, 

Or  evening's  chilling  hours. 

The  thoughts  of  other  days  are  dreams 
Of  light  and  shade  combined, 

As  shadows   res!    on   sunny   streams 

So  dwell  they   on   the  mind; 
E'en   now   full  many  a  vision  bright 

Doth   magic  mem'ry  show, 
I  seem  to  walk  amid  the   light 

That  cheered  us  long  ago : 

When  up  the  heathy  hill  at  dawn, 

And  o'er  the  grassy  lea, 
And  through  the  glens  where  blooming  flowers 

Allured  th'   industrious  bee, 
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Without  an  anxious  care  to  chei  b 

The  current  of  our  glee, 
We  roamed  and  carolled   with   the  birds, 

Our  forest  company. 

'Twas  joy  to  wander  in  the  wo 

When  Autumn  winds  were  !  i 
And  glo  y  ng  in  h  s 

The  bounding  deer  wenl   by  : 
When,  with  the  leaves,  came   rattling  down 

Fro  ..   .     ny  and  tree  tall 

The  acorn  and  the  ch  -\u 

To  glad   i  •    \ 


There 

I  n 
For  i!  ruard 

The 
But  I 

Pari 
Who 

'• 
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WHO  ARE  THESE  THAT  SOFTLY  SLUMBER? 

Who  are  these  that  softly  slumber 

Side  by  side  ? 
Death  hath  slain  a  countless  number 

Since  they  died. 

See,  the  dewy  sweet-brier  stealing 

O'er  their  bed 
Seems  to  weep  with  tender  feeling 

For  the  dead ! 

Though  these  sleepers  have  been  sleeping 

Many  years, 
Yet  their  graves  this  vine  is  keeping 

Wet  with  tears. 

Loving  hearts  with  sorrow  broken 

Saw  them  die — 
Now  their  names  are  never  spoken 

Where  they  lie  ! 
8 
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Those  who  mourned  when  here  they  laid  them 

Cease  to  know 
This  still  resting  place  they  made  them 

Years  ago. 

What  forgetfulness  doth  cover 

Their  long  sleep  ! 
O'er  their  graves  nor  friend  nor  lover 

Comes  to  weep  ! 

Yet  the   Summer  sun  shines  brightly 

Changing  not — 
And  the  silver  moon-beams  nightly 

Gild  the  spot — 

Breezes  o'er  the  landscape  blowing 

Fragrance  bear 
From   the  plains  where  spices  growing 

Scent  the  air : 


Birds  sweet  melody  are  making, 

Night  and  day, 
Yet  these  sleep,  without  awaking — 

In  the  clay ! 

Leave  their  graves  with  wild-flowers  lonely 

Overspread, 
For  the  voice  of  God  can  only 

Wake  the  dead! 
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1 1 1  M1LITY. 

Who  praiseth  thee,  O  loveliest  of  the  band, 

i  u'  graces  that  adorn  the  mind  renewed, 

Who  praiseth  thee,   sweet  angel — and  who  loves 

Thine  aspect  calm,  and  mildly  beaming  smile  ? 

Nol   those  whose  jeweled   pride   would  lain  outshine 

The  gorgeous  canopy  of  night — nor  those 

A'-eyed  ambition  marks  the  heights 
Their  feet  shall  never  tread — they  love  thee  not 
Nor  love  thy  children,  or  thy   friends. 

O  come  to  me, 
Thou  blessed  visitant — O  come  to  me ! 
Lo  !    I  am  ready  to  receive  thee   now — 
My    heart   hath   lost   its   visionary   life, 

closed  on  pomp  and  vanity, 
And   1  would  turn  me  from  the  loudest  note 
That  ever  Fame4s  high  trumpet  spake  to  hear 
Thy  whispered  accents,  sweet  Humility! 
To  know  that  thou  wert  mine  would  cheer  my  heart 
Far  more  than  golden  treasures,  and   far  more 
Than  incense  from  the  altar  of  renown, 
These  would  I  give  for  thee — O  rest  thee  here 
F  revel  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  soul! 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 


I  saw  upon  the  wide  sea  shore 
A  youth  of  pleasing  mein, 

His  gilded  shallop  lay  below, 
Moored  'mid  the  willows  green. 

The  mariner,  with  bounding  heart, 
And  visage  bright  with  glee, 

Full  lightly  launched  his  galley  forth 
Upon  the  summer  sea. 

And  swiftly  o'er  the  tranquil  wave 

The  little  vessel  flew, 
And  back  upon  the  sandy  shore 

A  silver  ripple  threw. 

The  mighty  waste  of  waters  shone 
Like  heaven's  own  azure  field, 

But  ah !  beneath  the  sleeping  wave 
The  tempest  lay  concealed. 
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Dark   clouds  obscured  the  noonday  sun 
And  moaning  winds  swept  by, 

The  treach'rous  sea  in  anger  raised 
Its  foaming  waters  high. 


Afar  upon  the  boist'rous  wave 
The  reeling  bark  I  spied, 

While   dreadful  billows  rising  high 
The  oarsman's  art  defied. 


The  fearful   mariner  grew  faint — 
The   wave  rolled  o'er  his  head — 

And  down  he  sank  in  dreamless  sleep 
Amid  the  ocean  dead. 


So  have  I  seen  with  thoughtful  eye 
A  bark  of  hopes  and  fears 

Sent  forth  to  navigate  the  tide 
Of  swift  descending  years. 


The  voyager  with  joy  elate. 

While  gales  and  billows  sleep, 
Securely  ventures  out,  nor  dreams 

Of  danger  on  the  deep. 

But  are  the   skies  forever  fair, 
And  always  bright  the  sun  ? 

Shall  rising  tempests  never  vex 
The  sea  he  sails  upon  ? 
8« 
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O  !  many  a  bark  is  lost  at  sea 

Whose  outward  course  was  bright — 

Fair  Hope  may  spread  the  sail  at  morn 
Despair  shall   furl  at  night. 

And  many  a  heart  that  knew  no  fear 
'Neath  Fortune's  smiling  sun 

Hath  sunk  in  sorrows  wide  and  drear 
Before  the  port  was  won. 

But  not  the  loudest  storm  can  brave 

The  mandate  of  His  will 
Who  to  the  loud  tempestuous  wave 

Doth  whisper,  "  peace,  be  still ;  '* 

And  those  who  hear  that  sacred  voice 
Shall  safely  journey  through. 

And  moor  their  barks  on  blessed  isles 
Away  in  heaven's  deep.  blue. 
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THE  OLD  OAK  TREE. 

O  did  you  not  see  as  you  roved  o'er  the  lea 

And  down  by  the  river  side, 
A  lofty  old  oak,  with  its  top  branch  broke, 

A  shade  throwing  over  the  tide. 


The  waters,  all  bright,  in  the  clear  sun-light,. 

The  roots  of  the  old  tree  lave, 
As  they  swiftly  roll  on  in  their  haste  to  be  gone 

To  mix  with  the  ocean  wave. 


And  the  waves  reflect  the. old  oak,  decked 

With  its  clasping  ivy  bands, 
As  in  kindly  pride  it  bends  over  the  tide 

That  rolls  by  the  bank  where  it  stands. 


The  murmur  of  bees  in  the  neighb'ring  trees, 

The  trickling  of  streamlets  clear, 
The  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  bleating  of  herds* 

Make  melodies   pleasant  to  hear. 
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The  odor  of  flowers  from  the   vine-covered   bowers 

Is   borne  on  the  gentle  breeze, 
Tlmt   ruffles  the  tide  of  the  river  wide, 

And  sighs  'mid  the  forest  trees. 


( )  do  you  not  own  that  the  oak  alone 
Was  the  noblest  tree  you  spied! 

The  tulip  is  fair,  but   may  not  compare 
With  the  oak  bv  the  river  side. 


REaUIEM. 


The  morning  of  his  life  was  blest. 
Calm  was  his  closing  day. 
For  in  the  hope  of  better  rest 
His   spirit   passed   away. 


Now  "earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust," 
The  soul  to  rest  in  peace, 
Till   earth   shall  yield  her  solemn   trust, 
And  Time's  Ion?  aces  cease. 
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IDLE  WORDS. 


Ah  who  can  tell  how  easy  'tis  to  wound 

The  feeling  heart — A  word,   nay,  e'en  a  look 

May  cause  the  hidden  fountains  of  the  soul 

To  swell  with  bitter  waters.     Trivial  things, 

An   idle  sentence,  or  a   foolish  jest, 

May  deeply   pierce  the  spirit,  and  may  bring 

In  after  years  the  recollection  keen 

<  >t'  wounded  feeling — for  we  may  forgive 

The  hand  that   gave   the  wound,  and  yet  the   heart 

Bleed  at  the  sad  remembrance  of  the  stroke. 

There  is  a  sacred  tablet  in  the  soul 

Where  still  remains  engraven  every  word, 

Either  good  or  evil,  that  hath  checked 

The  onward  current  of  our  thoughts,  or  turned 

The  love  or  hatred  of  our  inmost  heart 

From  their  accustomed  channel.     Those  whose  life 

Is  made  of  love — who  breathe  the  atmosphere 

Of  kindness  and  affection,  where  the  dews 

Of  gentleness  distil,  can  never  brook 

The  ruder  blasts  of  unrefined  remark. 

Let  us  deal  gently  with  each  other  then, 
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For  life  hath  woes  enough.     Why  should  we  cast 
Another  burden  on  our  brother's  lot 
"\\  hen  soothing  words  of  sympathy  may  lend 
Assistance  in  the  rue-jred  walk  of  life. 


TO  ELLEN  K- 


When  I  saAv  thee,  gentle  lady, 
Then  I  loved  thee  as  a  friend, 

And  an  ardent  fancy  made  me 
Dream  of  friendship,  ne'er  to  end. 

S    nething  o'er  my  spirit  stealing 
Whispered  that   we  were  allied, 

And  a  sympathetic  feeling 
Drew  me  nearer  to  thy  side. 

Now  we  part,  perhaps  forever, 
Ended    is  the  dream  so  sweet; 

I  shall  ne'er  forget  thee — never — 
Till  in  heaven  our  spirits  meet. 


(  *M  ) 


TO  MY  BROTHER. 

Companion  of  my  happiest  days, 

Friend  of  my  early  youth, 
Whose  every  word  to  me  displays 

Sincerity  and  truth — 
Accept  the  tribute  that  I  bring, 

An  offering  small  but  free — 
Affection  sanctifies  the  gift 

Unworthy  though  it  be. 

When  sober  thought  my  heart  recalls 

From  roving  Fancy's  dream, 
Thine  image   like  the  sunlight  falls 

On  mem'ry's  placid  stream; 
And  when  before  the  holy  throne 

I  bow  the  suppliant  knee, 
A  sudden  impulse  clasps  my  hands 

In  fervent  prayer  for  thee. 

The  ties  that  bind  our  present  state 
Are  passing  from  us  now, 

And  shadows  of  our  future  fate 
Are  dark  upon  our  brow : 


(  &  ) 

And  Oh,  my  brother,  I  could  weep 

If  time  had  power  to  steal 
The  treasur'd  mem'rys  that  I  keep, 

The  faithful  love  I  feel! 

Though  sunder'd  far  our  lot  may  be 

In  Fortune's  coming  day, 
Yet  from  my  heart  the  thought  of  thee 

Can  never  pass  away — 
How  could  I  hope  for  mercy's  part 

E'en  from  the  Power  above, 
When  unprovoked  my  careless  heart 

Forgot  a  brother's  love ! 
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THE  HYPOCRITE. 


I   knew  a  Pharisee  of  lengthy  prayers, 

And  most  loquacious  in  his  soul's  affairs, 

He  felt,  perchance,  without  a  doubt  or  fear, 

••I  am  a  pillar  in  the  temple  here" 

— Nis  put li  was  that  the  humble  pilgrim  goes, 

Ami  yet   he  Leaped  the  hedge  whene'er  he  chose, 

And  if  he  met   Repentance,  Faith,  and  Love, 

He   fled   the  track — or  passed  them   with  a  shove — 

His  steps   went  forward  to  the  world  of  bliss, 

I'         pes  Looked  backward  to  the  joys  of  this : 

Ami  80  he  walked  in  darkness,  and  he  fell 

O'er  truths  the   humble  comprehended  well, 

Vet,  fallen,  boasted  of  his   power  to  stand 

Chief  of  the  children  of  the  better  land. 


Behold  !  he  clasps  his  hands  and  lifts  his  eye 
Imploring  mercy  from  the  Power  on  high, 
He  claims  forgivness  in  a  Saviour's  name — 
Vet  hates  his  brother,  with  a  pious  flame — 
He  prays  for  other  men — he  knows  them  well — 
Their  various  sins  will  land  their  souls  in  hell; 
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Enlarging  vastly  on  his  neighbor's  sin 
He  draws  full  many  a  weighty  sentence  in, 
And  weary  list'ners  almost  hear  him  say 
"  I  am  a  fluent  man — how  well  I  pray. " 


Mark  you  the  hypocrite — he  hath  an  air 
Of  self-denial  and  incessant  prayer, 
While  truth  and  love  his  flowing  words  adorn, 
The  leer  of  malice — and  the  glance  of  scorn — 
The  dark  conjecture,  and  the  treach'rous  smile. 
Reveal  a  heart  the  secret  slave  of  guile. 
Alas  !  with  angel-pinions  flutt'ring  round 
He  sinketh  near  and  nearer  to  the  ground, 
A  monster  half  suspended   in  the  view, 
Heaven  owns  him  not — and  earth  rejects  him  too. 


Beware  Hypocrisy — it  hath  a  dart 
That  kills  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
And  if  prime-minister  of  sin  there  be, 
No  other  than  the  Hypocrite  is  he. 


(95) 


THE  HUNTER  TO  HIS  BRIDE. 


Now    of  the   toils   the   hunters   bore 
I   know,    love,   thou   would'st    learn — 

Then,   Judith,    to   our   cot   once   more 
My    willing    footsteps    turn 

To    live    our   mountain    pastime    o'er 
"When    home's    sweet    altars    burn. 


That   smiling   morn    with    eyes    so   bright 

And   hearts   so    full   of  hope 
We    girded   on   our   armor   light 

To    hunt    the    antelope — 
We   thought   to   slay   him   long   ere    night 

Upon   the    mountain    slope. 


And    first,   where    low   the    gnarled   pine 
Bends    o'er   the   mossy    rock, 

Where    long   the    oak    and    clasping    vine 
Have    braved    the    thunder    shock, 

We    saw    a   shepherd    lad    recline 
Amid   his   fleecy   flock. 
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We  paused  to  ask  if  on  the  height 
The  antler'd  herds  were  seen, 

Or  if  they  came  to  rest  at  night 
Upon  the  dasied  green, 

Where  gushes  out  the  fountain  bright 
The  riven  rocks  between  ; 


He  said  he  saw  the  dappled  herd 
Wind  slowly  up  the  steep 

So  softly  when  the  south-wind  stirred 
Along  the  curling  deep 

They  woke  not  up  the  eagle  bird, 
Nor  broke  the  leopard's  sleep ; 


And  then  he  saw  them  far  away 

In  moonlight,  soft  and  clear, 
Beside  the  fairy  fountain  stray, 

Or  ford  the  shallow  mere, 
And  toss  their  horns,  and  prance,  and  play 

And  wander  far  and  near. 


The  shepherd  showed  the  rugged  path, 
And  up  the  steep  we  sped, 

Where  craggy  rocks  in  sullen  wrath 
Hung  darkling  over  head — 

For  strength  of  soul  the  hunter  hath 
To  meet  such  scenes  of  dread. 
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The  chamois  wild  with  nimble  feet 
Climbed  where  the  white  clouds  float, 

And  up  the  hill  'mid  snow  and  sleet 
Fled  the  swift  mountain  goat, 

When  from  the  rock  where  hunters  meet 
Pealed  the  loud  butHe  note. 


We  hastened  up  the  jagged  rocks 
Where  winds   perpetual  sighed, 

The  highest  peak,  whose  stature  mocks 
Egyptian  monarch's  pride, 

And  there  the  fleetest  of  the  flocks 
Beneath  our  arrows  died. 


O,  dearest,  when  the  sun  looks  down 

Upon  the  spotless  snows. 
Such  glorious  beauty !  what  a  crown 

Upon  the  mountain  glows  ! 
While   far.  where  dark  the  cedars  frown, 

The  sullen  water  flows. 


I  would  that  thou   hadst  stood  with  me 

That  dismal  glen  above — 
But  wherefore  shrink  so  tremblingly 

As  shrinks  the  timid  dove  1 
Such  rugged  scenes  are  not  for  thee, 

Bride  of  the  hunter's  love. 
9* 
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Man's  daring  deeds  may  win  the  day 
When  warlike  navies  swim, 

And  in  the  battle's  bloody  fray 
A  triumph  waits  for  him, 

And  yet  without  affection's  ray 
His  path  of  life  is  dim. 


Thus,  Judith,  when  we  paused  to  rest 
My  heart  would   turn  to  thee, 

And  linger  round  this  vale  so  blest 
Where  all  my  treasures  be — 

For  naught  can  calm  and  cheer  the  breast 
Like  home's  sweet  sympathy. 


See,  darkly  now  the  evening  shades 
O'er  stream  and  valley  stray, 

And  slowly  on   the  high  cliff'  fades 
The  cheerful  light  of  day — 

Come,  Judith — >'er  the  silent  glades 
'Tis  time  we  take  our  way. 


How  blest  to  sit  beneath  the  vine 
Tbat  shades  this  humble  dome 

And  hear  a  voice  as  mild  as  thine 
Pronounce  the  "welcome  home:" 

Oh  love — from  treasures  such  as  mine 
The  heart  can  never  roam  ! 
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A  WORD. 


Twaa  but  a  word,  and  yet  it  stirred 
Resentment  deep  and  bitter, 

If  I  had  said  kind  words   instead 
It  had  been   Oh  far  fitter- 


Alas  !  how  oft  the  answer  soft 
That  turns    away  dissension 

Hath  linjr'ring-  huno-  upon  my  tono-ue- 
That  loved  too  well  contention. 


O  had  I  seen  the  trulf  between 
That  word  and  reconcilement, 

My  lips  a  share  had   failed  to    bear 
In   passion's  deep  defilement  ! 


And  that  rude  word   in   heaven  was   heard- 
That  rash  and  wicked  sentence  ; 

E'en  while  I  spoke  my  heart  awoke 
To  bitter,  deep  repentance. 
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But  for  that  sin  I  cannot  win 
Again  the  heart  that  loved  me, 

And  I  have  kept   my  peace  and  wept 
When  that  cold  giance  reproved  me. 

Grace  may  impart  to  my  weak  heart 
The  smile  of  pard'ning  heaven, 

— But  here  below  I  surely  know 
/  have  not  been  forgiven. 


I  AM  NOT  LONELY. 


I  am  not  lonely — I  have  found 

Companionship  in  all  around — 

The  gay  green  earth,  the  clouds  and  trees, 

The  gleaming  sunshine,  and  the  breeze, 

The  rising  mist  at  breaking  day. 

The  bright  streams  glancing  on  their  way, 

And   all   that    grows,   and   all   that   lives, 

Some  portion  of  enjoyment  gives. 

I  am  not  lonely — I  have  found — 

Companionship   in  all  around. 


(  ioi  ) 


IN  DAYS  TO  TOME. 


In  days  to  come — when  time  hath  shown 

The  follies  of  our  youth, 
Then  shall  our  hearts  more  fully  own 

The  beauty  and  the  truth 
Of  those  sweet  ties  that  bind  us   here 
In  gentle  friendship's  bands  sincere 


As  down  the  thorny  path  of  life 

Our  footsteps  journey  on, 
And  wasted  in  the  ceaseless  strife 

Our  early  hopes  are  gone, 
Then  shall  we  grasp  the  helping  hands 
Of  love  and  friendship's  smiling  bands. 


We'll  cherish  in  this  world  of  care, 

This  land  of  grief  and  sin, 
The  light  that  now  our  bosoms  share 

When  mortal  toils  begin, 
So  may  we  breathe  where  e'er  we  rove 
An  atmosphere  of  light  and  love. 
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And  when  the  silver  locks  of  age 

Fall  thinly  o'er  each  brow, 
Let  gentle  thoughts  our  hearts  engage 

And  let  us  love  as  now — 
For  wherefore  should  the  heart  grow  old 
While  life  hath  yet  a  page  untold. 


As  one  by  one  we  pass  away 
To  Death's  oblivious  shore, 

Oh  !  let  the  wounded  hearts  that  stay 
But  love  each  other  more, 

For  fewer  still  the  links  that  bind 

In  mild  affection  mind  to  mind. 
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THE  INDIAN  HUNTER. 


All  day  the  hunter  traced  the  wood, 

Last  of  his  race  was  he, 
Where  once  an  host  of  warriors  stood, 

Kinus  of  the  forest  free. 
All  day  be  wandered  o'er  the  height, 

And  when  the  setting  sun 
Grave  token  of  approaching  night, 

His  daily  task  half  done, 
Wear}*  and  lone,  he  sought  the  vale 

Where  bright  the  cat'ract  fell, 
Of  whose  dark  shades  full   many  a  tale 

His  heart  had  treasured  well — 
Good  legends  of  the  olden  time, 

And  stories  of  the  place, 
When  none  had  heard  its  waters  chime 

But  red-men  of  the  chase. 
He  thought  how  often  long  ago 

They  killed  the  wild  buck  there, 
And  how  they  traced,  amid  the  snow, 

The  panther  to  his  lair. 
And  how  when  hostile  tribes  had  thought 

To  slay  their  fallow  deer, 
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Along  the  height  his  fathers  fought, 

And  fell  or  conquered  here ; 
And  how  the  chief  his  foeman  slew, 

But  passing  o'er  the  deep 
An  eddy  whirled  his  light  canoe 

Down  o'er  the  foaming  steep. 
O,  many  a  vision,  such  as  these, 

Within  his  spirit  lay, 
And  scenes  whose  rude  realities 

Had  long  since  passed  away — 
And  do  we  wonder  that  he  sighed, 

Or  that  his  eye  grew  dim — 
The  forest  shades  were  dark  and  wide 

But  no  man  spoke  to  him — 
And  loneliness  of  heart  will  come 

When  naem'ry's  altars  bum, 
And  when  the  friends  that  blessed  our  home 

Shall  never  more  return. 
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WHITE  CLOUDS. 


White  clouds  upon  the  deep  blue  sky! 

When  morning  lights  the  lea, 
The  waking  breeze  that  rustles  by 
Waves  not  your  pennons  fair  and  high, 
Where  still  in  solemn  pomp  ye  lie, 

-Like  ships  becalmed  at  sea. 


I  marked  ye,  clouds,  with  wonder  deep, 

In  childhood's  happy  day, 
Reposing  where  the  waters  sleep, 
'Mid  downward  trees  like  fleecy  sheep — 
'  he  saw  your  host  in  silence  sweep 

Along  their  trackless  way. 


And  oft,  as  upward  to  your  home, 

The  musing  eye  would  soar, 
I've  longed  to  climb  the  distant  dome 
Amid  the  azure  fields  to  roam, 
Where  white  ye  lay  as  snowy  foam 
L'pon  the  ocean  shore. 
10 
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The  hopes  that  cheered  those  early  hours 

Were  like  ye,  clouds  of  heaven ! 
The  fair  and  unsubstantial  flowers 
That  Fancy  culled  in  dreamy  bowers 
Have  faded  in  this  world  of  ours. 
E'en  as  ye  fade  at  even. 


White  clouds!  when  summer  storms  art-   past. 

And  winds  are  faint  and  low. 
Your  banner  to  the  sky  is  cast. 
As  on  ye  journey  far  and  fast, 
While  gentle  breeze  and  fitful  Mas: 

Still  drive  ye  to  ami  fro. 


And  when  the   silver  moonlight  falls 

On  cot  and  castle  grey, 
In   lonely  old  escutcheoned  halls 
Your  shadows  flit  along  the  wauS, 
Where  many  a  pictured  scene  recalls 

Forms  long  since  passed  away. 


Ye    have  a  semblance  of  our  life, 

Oh  wand'rere  of  the  sky  ! 
Y<     mingle   ill   the   fruitless  strife. 
When  winds  are  high  and  Btorms  are  rife 

Then   melt  awav  and   die. 
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White  clouds!  we  wish  like  you  we  may 

lu  robes  unsullied  shine, 
The  will  that  marks  our  lot  obey — 
Reflect  the  beams  that  bless  our  day — 
\nd.  when  from  life  we  fade  away, 

Bo    lost   in  light  divine. 


THE  GREAT  SONG. 

The  Universe  singeth  a  great,  great  tune, 

And  the  rolling  clouds  keep  time, 
It  riseth  up — and  the  sun,  and  moon, 

And  the   golden  stars  do  chime; 
The  angels  that  stand  on  the  holy  height 

Are  chanting  the  same  sweet  tone, 
Till  its  echoes  roll  o'er  the  land  of  light. 

And  circle  the   great  white  throne. 

No  sound  comes   up  from  the  blue  abyss. 

Nor  voice  from  a  single  star, 
No  note  from  the  shining  shores  of  bliss 

Comes  wandering  down  afar — 
But  Avell  we  know  that  of  human  hearts 

They  are  asking  sweet  accord 
In   the  song  that  the  sacred  verse  imparts 

In  the  words,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord." 
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O !  WHY  SO  LONG  ? 

0  !  why  so  long — the  twilight  shade 

Is  dark'ning  in  the  dale, 
And  stealing  o'er  the  quiet  glade 

Behold  the  moonbeams  pale  ! 
How  oft  I've  seen  in  golden  pride 

The  burning  sun   decline 
Since  thou  wert  parted  from  my  side. 

And  I  was  torn  from  thine. 

Oh  why  so  long?  forgetfully 

My  footsteps  wander  near 
The  pleasant  fountain  and  the  tree 

We  loved  when  thou  wert  here  : 
Alas  !  its  boughs  are  withered  now 

Its  summer  leaves  depart — 
An,  emblem  of  my  saddened  brow. 

My  care-encumbered  heart. 

Oh  why  so  long?  the  soul  can  bear 

The  shock  of  sudden  ill, 
The  cheek  be  bathed  in  tears,  yet  wear 

The  smile  of  gladness  still  J 
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But  hope  defered  is  ling'ring  pain, 

Increasing  day  by  day, 
h   is  the  heart's   unyielding  chain, 

And  wears  the  life  away. 


JANE  LOVE. 

Now  the  budding  spring  is  nigh. 
Wintry  clouds  in  tumult  fly, 
Soon  the  birds  shall  in  the  grove 
Sing  a  song  to  thee,  Jane  Love. 

1    can    sing   as   well   as   they — 
Therefore    do   I   chant   this    lay — 
May   the    skies   be    fair   above, 
'Green    the   earth   beneath   Jane   Love. 

Pleasanl    may   her   voyage   be 
<  her   life's   tempestuous   sea, 
And    in    realms   where   angels    rove 
May    I    meet   again   Jane   Love. 
10* 
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HAST'NING  HOME. 

[  am  hast'ning  homo  to  thee  onco  more, 

I  am  hast'ning  home  to  thee, 
< )ur  vessel,  launched  from  a  foreign  shore, 

''nines  over  the  bounding  sea: 
Pray,  love,  that  the  winds  may  whisper  soft, 

And  the  awful  tempest  sleep, 
That  our  hark  may  carry  her  sails  aloft 

Over  the  treach'rous  deep. 

I   am   hast'ning  home — O!  why  so  long? 

Breeze  of  the  ocean,  blow, 
Soft  as  a  maiden's  evening  song, 

Swift  as  the  streamlet's  flow: 
Morning  and  eve  alone  1  stand 

Musing  of  home  and   thee. 
Ami    gazing  in   vain  to  see  the    land 

Rising  beyond  the  sea. 

1   am   hast'ning  home — my  heart  is  light, 

Light  as  the  passing  breeze — 
With   love  unchanged,  and  with  hopes  all  bright, 

I   am  coming:  across  the  seas ; 
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Wlu'ii  our  sail  shall  float  in  our  native 
<  'nine  tn  the  rocky  shore — 

Heaven  shall  smile  on  the  meeting  fair 
And  nothing  shall  part  us  more. 


SILENCE. 


-    the    time    of  silence,  when    the    ear 
i  I  >ars    only    some    dull   ticking — as   the    drop 
i  )f   water    falling — when    with    sudden    stop 
The    gusty    wind    vests    on    its    wild    career. 
Lo!    now    the    moon   looks  out    most    fair  and  clear 
With    sloping    rays    down    from    the    dark    hill    top : 
The    herds,    thai    all    day   long   were    fain    to   crop 
The    blooming    herbage,    sleep,   all    clustered    near, 

\nd    calmness    shrouds    the    slumb'rous    atmosphere. 
<  in. >d    is    the    time    of  silence — then    the    mind 

\   -  sits    the    greatness    of  its    inward    might, 

And    mams    o'er    Nature's   wonders    unconfined. 

Free    in   the   sacred   quiet   of  the    night 

To   hymn   a   spheric   tune   along  the   fields   of   fight. 
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WORLDLY  HONORS. 


What   portion  hath  th'  immortal  mind 

In  all  material  things  ? 
The  poorest  peasants  oft  may  find 

A  jewel  hid  from  kings ; 
If  faith  and  hope  their  bosoms  fill 
Content  another's  land  to  till. 


Behold — enrobed  in  kingly  state 

And  on  his  head  a  crown 
The  greatest  of  our  boasted  great 

In  faded  pomp  go  down — 
Down — down   below  the  deeps  where  earth 
In  gloomy  chaos  had  its  birth. 


As  highest  on  the  earth  he  stood 

He  lowest  sinks  in   hell. 
For  evil   was  his  chosen  good 

And   crimes   too  vast  to  tell, 
i  lad   caused  a  subject  nation's  tears 
To  flow   unchecked  for  many   yearn. 
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And  lo !  the  pillar  of  his  throne  ■ 

In   fallen  glory  stands — 
That  sanguined  robe  is  all  his  own, 

And  bribes  are  in  his  hand: 
Deceitful  dust !   it  charmed  his  eye 
More  than  the  golden  streets  on  high. 


These  were  the  worshipful  on  earth 

Whose  eyes  disdained  to  see 
The  honest  man,  whose  modest  worth 

Was  veiled  in  poverty, 
Whose  morning  prayer  and  evening  psalm 
Were  heard  before  the  great  I  AM. 


The  vain  distinctions  that  we  prize 
Are  all  dissolved  in  denth — 

For  many  saints  that  walk  the  skies 
Drew  their  last  happy  breath 

In  cells  where  sunlight  never  came, 
(I  the  bigot's  hell-lit  flame, 


But  when  the  solemn  trump  shall  shake 
Earth's  old  foundations  deep. 

And  call  our  waiting  clay  to  wake 
From  lung  unvisioned  sleep, 

Then  shall  all  nations  see  and  know 

Who  were   God's  princes  here  below. 
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OH  COME  NOT. 


<  >h  come  not  when  my  heart  rejoices, 
When  all  around  is  bright  and   fair, 

When  friends  are  near  with  gentle  voices, 
And  peace  is  smiling  every-where ; 

It  may  bo  then  my  wayward  thought 

Hath  wandered,  till  I  love  thee  not. 


<  )h  come  not  when  the  idle  praises 
Of  all  conspire  to   lead  astray, 

When  high  the  hopes  Ambition  raises, 
And  fair  seems  Fortune's  onward  way  ; 

»  »li  come  not  then — for  it  may  be 

That  I  have  not  humility. 


Oh  come  not  when  the  mind  is  dreaming, 
When  foolish  fancies  lawless  reign, 

\inl   shadows   have   that   truthful   seeming 
Thai    m    Ices    reality   look   vain ; 
e  it- 1.  till  sober  thought   impart 

VI\    firsl  simplicity  of  heart. 
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•Then   come,   Oh    come,    when    1   am   lonely. 

As    sinks    the    evening    sun    to    rest, 
And    when    the    thought   of  thee — thee   only 

Hath    whole    possession    of  my    breast — 
When    dreams    of  pride    and    fancy    flee 

And     leave    my     heart    alone    for    thee. 


Oh    come    when    vanity    hath    vanished 

And    sweet    humility    is    mine, 
When    happily    the    mind    hath    banished 

All    trust — all    hope — all    love    hut    thine; 
When    I    am    here    alone,    and    when 
1    weep    for    thee — come    then — come    then. 


(   "0  ) 


I'LL  SHARE  THY  COTTAGE. 

(  ANSWER    TO    " OH    SHARE    MY    COTTAGE."  ) 

I'll   share   thy   cottage    on   the    glade, 

And    yet    it    needs    not    me 
"To    give    a    sweetness    to    the    shade" 

Already  blessed  by  thee. 

The    pleasures    of  the    humblest    cot 
Were    bright    if  thou    wert    near, 

And    palaces    where    thou    art    not 
Are    prisons    dark    and    drear. 

E'en    Eden's    beauty    could    not    bless 

If  I   were   far   from   thee ; 
But    thou   could   make   the    wilderness 

A    Paradise    to   me. 

The    flow'ring   shrubs    that    deck    the    plain 

And   scent   the    evening   air 
Would    spread    their    odor   all    in    vain 

If   thou,    love,    wert    not    there. 
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"A  truly  fond  and  faithful   heart" 

Is  all  I  ask  of  thee, 
Let  titled  names  and  wealth  depart, 

This  is  enough  for  me. 


For  gold,  and  gems,  and  gay  parade, 
Had  never  charms  for  me, 

But  I  will  share  thy  cottage  shade, 
And   be  so  blest  with  thee. 


INACTION. 

When  to  the  level  of  our  Hope  we  rise, 
Then  Expectation  failing  asks  no  more — 
Exertion  flags — and  mem'ry  ponders  o'er 
Past  life,  and  all  its  trouble  magnifies— 
While  vexed  Anticipation  vainly  tries 
To  fathom  what  of  evil  lies  before— 
With  folded  hands  our  pressing  ills  we  pore 
All  elements  of  beauty  in  our  eyes 
Seem  irksome — as  a  gladsome  child  at  play 
Grows  weary,  and  in  passion  of  disgust 
Casts  all  its  baubles  and  its  toys  away. 
The  heart  that  keepeth  not  some  holy  trust 
With  active  care,  shall  wither  day  by  day. 
11 
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THE  EMIGRANT. 

He  rose  when  the  morn  impearled  the  thorn, 

And  he  toiled  the  livelong  day, 
But  no  one  spoke  while  plied  the  rake, 

Or  tossed  up  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Then  came  the  thought  of  his  own  dear  cot, 

And  his  children  at  their  play, 
Where  the  grapes  of  the  Rhine  in  clusters  shine 

— And  he  brushed  a  tear  away. 

When  his  work  was  done  he  sat  alone 

And  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood, 
For  something  came  in  the  sunset  flame 

That  suited  his  solitude : 
His  heart  had  grown  with  grief  of  its  own 

Akin  to  all  lonely  things — 
For  the  darkness  that  dwells  in  the  soul's  deep  cells 

Outward  a  shadow  flings. 

And  naught  was  heard  but  a  summer  bird 

In  the  deep  old  forest  grey, 
And  its  tone  was  soft  as  it  soared  aloft 

Till  its  cadence  died  away ; 
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This  was  the  chime  of  the  holy  time, 
And  the  green  leaves  hent  to  hear ; 

(  For  long  and  well  did  the  sweet  song  swell 
With  its  accent  loud  and  clear) 

But  the  stranger's  heart  took  never  a  part 
In  the  wild  bird's  song  of  cheer. 

For  his  lonely  thought  perchance  hath  caught 

A  gleam  of  his  early  days — 
And  he  museth  on  till  the  quiet  lawn 

Smiles  in  the  moonlight  rays, 
In  the  silent  sky  a  cloud  swept  by 

And  his  heart   grew  sadder  still — 
And  the  evening  blast  in  its  revels  cast 

A  sere  branch  down  the  hill. 

O  hard  is  the  part  of  the  stranger's  heart — 

He  once  had  a  home  like  thee, 
Now  he  works  away  the  livelong  day, 

And  his  thoughts  are  over  the  sea; 
With  loved  ones  there  he   hopes  to  share 

A  home  in  the  land  of  the  free, 
But  long  shall  he  toil  on  the  stranger's  soil 

Or  ever  that  time  can  be. 
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PRIDE. 


Of  things  invisible  we  only  judge 
By  their  effects — so  pride  is  only  known 
By  its  appearance  in  the  acts  of  men. 
It  is  the  universal  falsehood  of  our  race 
Making  us  set  ourselves  above  our  state — 
£ach  one  step  higher  in  his  own  esteem 
Than  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends. 
The  evidence  of  pride  in  lighter  minds 
Is  strife  for  precedence  in  little  things, 
A  gay  external,  and  an  equipage 
Beyond  their  rank  and  circumstance. 


But  this 
Is  less  injurious  to  the  public  good 
Than  that  ambitious  spirit  which  hath  stirred 
Strife  in  the  church — rebellion  in  the  state, 
And  disagreement  in  the  social  ranks 
Of  civilized  society.     How  oft 
The  paltry  honors  of  a  few  short  hours 
Divide  a  long  established  intercourse 
And  make  men  hate  each  other  for  a  word. 
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Pride  will  sit 
First  in  the  synagogue — first  in  the  state, 
And  if  kept  down  by  better  principle, 
It  envies  all  above — scorns  all  below, 
And  owns  no  equal.     'Tis  a  subtle  power, 
And  "ft  it  finds  a   Lodgment  in  the  heart 
That  seems  to  hate  it  most.     But  those  who  walk 
With  sweet  humility  may  quite  forget 
There  are  opposing  thoughts  in  other  breasts, 
And  more  ambitious  yearnings  than  their  own. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

When  droops  the  spirit  from  some  high  intent 
How  doth  the  great  reaction  sink  it  down 
Below  its  medium — while  with  saddened  frown 
Elope  leaves  to  gloom  the  low'ring  firmament. 
The  very  things  to  which  the  sou]   was   bent 
Will  sicken  thought  and   every  comfort  drown, 
If  not  success  our  anxious  efforts  crown. 
O!  Disappointment!  of  our  schemes  the  ban, 
How  dost  thou  wait  the  bitter  moment  when 
Some  change  of  fate  shall  mar  our  little  plan — 
Then  is  our  trouble  and  thy  triumph  then, 
And  let  them  'scape  thy  baneful  power  who  can 
At  every  turn  of  life  thv  presence  meeteth  man. 
11* 
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THE  FAMINE. 

When  budding  beauty  crowns  our  land 

And  early  flowers  appear, 
When  cheerful  voices  bless  the  hand 

That  guides  the  changing  year, 
O  let  our  hearts  be  touched  for  those 

Who  faint  for  lack  of  bread, 
Where  mornings  dawn  and  evenings  close 

Above  the  tombless  dead. 

Alas  !   what  desolation  wide 

What  woe  hath  followed  thee. 
Thou,  guarded  by  the  rolling  tide, 

Green  Island  of  the  sea ! 
The  sweet  sea-breeze   that   fans  thy  shore 

Sighs  through  each  hamlet  lone, 
And  song  of  bird  and  ocean's  roar 

Have  caught  thy  weeping  tone. 

And  Caledonia — land  of  song 

Home  of  the  brave  and  true, 
Who  in  the  battle's  thickest  throng 

The  ready  claymore  drew — 
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No  armies  fill  thy   vallies  wide, 

No  sounds  to  conflict  call, 
Yet  burn,  and  brae,  and   ingle  side 

Have  seen  thy  children  fall. 

When  budding  beauty  crowns  our  land 

And  early  flowers  appear, 
Then  give  ye,  with  a  lib'ral  hand 

As  God  hath  given  us  here ; 
The  man  that  hears  his  brother's  cry 

When  life  and  hope  grow  dim, 
And  fails  to  send  the  free  supply, 

How  dwells   God'' a  love  in  him. 
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THE  NAUTILUS. 


Swift  sailor  of  the  deep 
Out  on  the  quiet  sea  ! 
When  breezes  wake,  and  tempests  sleep, 
Then  is  the  time  for  thee. 


A  shallop  neat  and  trim 
With  curved  prow  is  thine, 

Whose  high  and  well  indented   brim 
Rejects  the  foamy  brine  : 


And  off  across  the  main 
Where  beams  the  sun's  soft  ray, 
Sole  trav'ler  in  the  wat'ry  plain 
Thou  sailest  far  away ! 


When  on  thine  onward  route 
The  whitecaps  flash  along, 
And  from  th'  o'er-hanging  cloud  peals  out 
The  soaring  petrel's  song. 
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Thy  sail  is  folded  up — 
The  storm  is  not  for  thee 
And  gently  closed  thy  fairy  cup 
Sinks  in  the  silent  sea. 


There  slumb'ring  in  thy  shell 
A  thousand  fathoms  low, 
Thou  heedest  not  the  ocean's  swell 
Nor  the  wild  winds  that  blow. 


So  might  we  learn  of  thee 
To  smile  when  smiles  our  fate, 
And  sink  in  sweet  humility 

From  passion,  pride  and  hate: 


Then  should  we  have  the  bliss 
Of  life  without  the  pain, 
And  storms  that  shake  such  worlds  as  this 
Would  rafje  o'er  us  in  vain. 
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THE  PIRATE. 

Where  his  captors  well  had  bound  him 

There  he  sat  from  day  to  day, 
And  his  blanket  wrapped  around  him 

Fenced  the  cold  of  even  gray  ; 
Thinking  o'er  his  crimes  and  foil}'' — 

Gazing  round  his  prison  wall, 
He  had  grown  too  melancholy 

And  he  scarcely  thought  at  all. 

But  when  gentle  slumber  falling 

Sealed  his  eyelids  from  their  woes, 
Then  he  heard  low  voices  calling 

Curses  on  his  short  repose  : 
Oh  !  what  horrors  round  his  pillow 

Ranged  themselves  im  mimic  show, 
While  he  dreamed  that  on  the  billow, 

Still  he  wandered  to  and  fro. 

Something  in  a  midnight  vision 
Coldly  gazed  upon  his  brow, 

Smiling  in  its  calm  derision 

When  he  breathed  a  hasty  vow, 
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Some  one  near  and  nearer  pressing 
(  llasped    him    in    a    damp    embrace — 

Oaths  were  better  than  its  blessing 
Breathed    with   such   an    impious    grace. 

Now    he    starts    from    hedious    dreaming, 

Yet    it    haunts    the    wakeful    mind, 
And    with    ever    present    seeming 

Casts    a    gloomy    shade    behind : 
Sinful    vision !    wherefore    linger 

On   the    portals   of  the   soul, 
Reason    with    an    upraised    finger 

Bids    you   cease   your   dark  control ! 

Now    the   morning   cold   and   dreary 

Lights    his    lonely    cell    again, 
And    he    lifts    his   eyelids,   weary 

With    their   midnight   dreams   of  pain : 
He    has    gold   the    grey    rock    under, 

Gathered    from   a   hundred    climes — 
Who   would    take   his   richest    plunder 

With    his    conscience   and    his   crimes ! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

Yet  must  we  weep 
To  think  how  from  his  childish  glee 
He  closed  his  eyelids  wearily, 
And  underneath  the  dasied  lea 

Was  laid  to  sleep. 

His  cottage  home 
Shall  never  hear  him  at  its  door — 
For  he  has  passed  the  threshold  o'er 
He  has  gone  forth  to  go  no  more, 

No  more  to  come. 

He  drooped  his  head 
When  sprang  the  lilies  up— alas 
He  used  to  cull   them  'mid  the  grass, 
And  now  they  bend  to  let  them  pass 

Who  bear  him,  dead. 

How  hard,  Oh  Death 
How  very  hard  a  mission  'tis 
To  blow  on  every  bud  of  bliss 
That  blossoms  in  a  land  like  this 

Thy  fatal  breath  ! 
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So  must  it  be — 
Weep  not  Oh  mother  !  tears  are  vain, 
His  voice  is  hushed  upon  the  plain, 
He  hath  gone  forth  Oh  !  ne'er  again 

To  come  to  thee. 


(  ALM  MAY  THY  SLUMBERS  BE. 

Calm  may  thy  slumbers  be 
When  softest  dews  are  shed, 

O  thou  sweet   sister ! 
So  fair — so  early  dead. 

Why  do  we  weep  for  thee  ? 
Why  for  the  happy  weep  ? 
Calm  may  thy  slumber  be ! 

Sleep,  sister,  sleep  ! 
Twilight  is  over  all, 
Deeper  the  night  comes  on — 
Morn  where  the  shadows  fall, 
Shall  brightly — O  brightly  dawn ! 

Rest  then,  beloved, 

Sleep  till  the  darkness  flee 

Morning,  sister,  morning 

Cometh  for  thee. 
12 
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THE  GRAVE. 


They  strike  upon  the  spirit  heavily, 
The  sable  coffin  and  the  snowy  robe, 
The  grave  that  shuts  out  all  life's  revelry, 
And  every  thing  familiar  on  the  globe. 


It  is  a  lonely  place,  ah  well-a-day ! 

Shut  up  from  sunlight,  and  the  cheerful  earth, 

And  Nature's  voices  tuned  to  melody, 

And  Friendship's  words,  and  lightsome  tones  of  mirth. 


But  why,  Oh  spirit !   dwell  so  drearily 
Upon  the  sombre  show   all  hid  away  ? 
It  makes  the  throbbing  heart  beat  wearily, 
And  sets  dark  phantoms  in  the  eye  of  day. 

Think  of  the  white  and  swift-winged  cherubim 
That  lead  th'  immortal  on  its  shining  road, 
Think  of  the  sweetest  song  of  seraphim 
Sent  forth  to  hail  thee  to  their  hi^h  abode. 
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As  'mid  the  golden  light  evanishing 

We  look  a  moment  on  the  land  beneath, 

Behold  the  gleams  of  glory  banishing 

The  clouds  that  wrapt  the  silent  realms  of  death. 


PARTING  WORDS. 

Like  a  dream  I  yet  remember 

Words  of  parting  long  ago, 
When  my  fancy  fans  the  ember 

Once  so  bright  with  friendship's  glow, 
Voices  that  are  hushed  forever, 

Eyes  whose  glance  is  cold  for  me, 
Smiles  that  I  shall  see  Oh  never! 

Come  again  in  memory. 

When  our  parting  words  were  spoken, 

Chrystal  drops  were  free  to  start, 
Vows  of  friendship's  faith  unbroken 

Rose  spontaneous  from  the  heart ; 
Now,  alas  !  we  widely  wander, 

And  the  vow,  Ah !  name  it  not ! 
Those  who  wept  that  friends  should  sunder, 

Have  forgotten — are  forgot. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

The  church — the  church  upon  the  hill, 

Where  waved  the  gay  green  trees, 
We  loved  it  once — we  love  it  still, 

Though  hushed  its  melodies  ; 
Our  reverend  fathers  worshiped  there 

Full  forty   years  ago, 
Bright  bloom  the  sweetest  blossoms  where 

They  sleep  in  dust  below. 

The  house  was  reared  in  olden  time 

When  architects  were  few, 
And  yet  'twas   goodly  in  its  prime 

When  these  fair  lands  were  new : 
An  antique  porch  with  pillars  rude 

Adorned  the  eastern  door, 
Uncouth  and  old — but  warm  and  good 

The  aspect  that  it  wore. 

There  on  a  summer  Sabbath   day 
When  sunshine  lit  the  leaves, 

The  swallow,   by  its  nest  ahvay, 
Sat  twiu'rincf  on  the  eaves ; 
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And  oft  a  song-  was  wafted  near 

From  wand'ring  forest  bird, 
That  stole  the  careless   heart  and  ear 

From  many  a  pious  word. 

The  inner  structures  of  the  place 

Were  not  for  show,  but  weal — 
Albeit  the  pulpit's  labored  grace 

Betrayed  a  careful  zeal ; 
Could  pen  or  pencil  ever  dare 

Describe  its  various  points, 
Its  carved  work  unique  and  rare, 

And   well  adjusted  joints. 

Let  fancy   view  the  lengthened  aisle 

Where  shadowy  people  throng, 
And  pause  to  hear  the   grey  old  pile 

Ring  with  their  solemn  song; 
And  there  are  many  forms  I  ween 

Of  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
And  ancient  men  Avho  are  not  seen 

Among  us  anywhere. 

i  >h  !  time  hath  wrought  full  many  a  change 

Upon  the  former  scene, 
And   fancy  hath  a   boundless  range 

O'er  things  that  once  have  been  ; 
But  though  the  church   is  passed  away. 

And  changed  the  sacred  hill — 
W  c   loved  it  in  our  early  day, 

And  love  its  mem'rv  still, 
12* 
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THE  CONaUEROR. 

Now  let  the  brazen  trumpet 

Speak  forth  his  lofty  fame — 
To  herald  him — bring  instruments 

Of  every  note  and  name, 
Let  smiling  bands  of  choristers 

The  chorus   loud  prolong, 
While  city,   plain,  and  village, 

Pour  out  a  gazing  throng. 

But  let  the  trump  keep  silence 

O'er  withered  joys  within — 
The  grave  of  crushed  affection, 

Ambition,  pride,  and  sin ; 
O  people — from  your  idol 

The  soul  of  life  hath  fled— 
The  incense  that  ye  offer 

Ye  offer  to  the  dead. 

How  often  to  a  title 

Is  earnest  worship  made — 
How  oft  we  leave  the  substance 

And  grasp  the  faithless  shade, 
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But  what  are  gifts  and  graces 
Upon  a  graceless  one, 

And  what  are  names  of  honor, 
If  honor's  self  be  gone  ? 


AFAR  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Afar  on  the  mountain,  and  high  on  the  rock, 
The  eagle  bird  feedeth  her  feathery  flock, 
While  low  in  the  valley,  and  deep  in  the  glen, 
Is  the  house  of  the  turtle,  the  home  of  the  wren. 

Great  bird  of  the  tempest !  Oh  come  ye  not  back  ! 
The  eye  of  the  archer  is  searching  your  track, 
His  bow  is  all  ready,  and  strong  is  the  string, 
The  message  he  sendeth  will  darken  your  wing. 

Speed  on — for  his  arrow  is  swift  on  its  way — 

Lo !  now  you  must  perish,  proud  bird  of  the  prev  ! 

Oh  were  it  not  better  the  day  that  you  fell 

You  had  lived  with  the  humble  who  bide  in  the  dell. 

Oh  who  for  this  greatness  and  glory  and  pride 
Would  leave  the  cool  valley,  or  leafy  hill-side. 
So  give  me  a  portion  sweet,  humble,  and  free, 
And  greatness  and  glory  may  perish  for  me. 
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JUDEA. 

"  He  longed  to  see  the  Isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem." 

So  longs  my  heart  to  see  the  land 

Where  lofty  palm  trees  grow 
Where  'mid  their  crumbling  banks  of  sand 

Old  Jordan's  waters  flow ; 
'Twere  joy  where  Eastern  sunlight  falls 

Sweet  Kedron's  wave  to  stem 
And  walk  upon  the  ruined  wails 

Of  fall'n  Jerusalem. 

Around  the  temple's   hallowed  shrine 

What  ancient  thousands  trod, 
When  came  from  farthest  Palestine 

Whole  hosts  to  worship  God  ; 
But  now  Judea's   light   is  fled, 

Her  glory  in  the  dust, 
And  haughty  Moslem's  measured   tread 

Insults  the  buried  just. 

They  say  that  desolation  keeps 

Her  court  amid  the  wild. 
Where  once  on  Gilead's  purple  steeps 

The  grape  and  olive  smiled — 
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That  owlets  chant  their  solemn  note, 
And  weeds  are  tall  and  green, 

Or  desert  sands  in  columns  float 
Where  cities  once  have  been. 

Yet  still  I  long  to  see  the  land 

By  Israel  once  possessed, 
And  on  her  sacred  mountains  stand, 

Where  prince  and  patriarch  rest : 
There  Lebanon's  fair  cedars  tall 

Are  waving  softly  still, 
And  early  sunbeams  gently  fall 

On  Tabor's   lonely  hill. 

There  Hermon's  dewy  mountains  are 

By  desert  Araby, 
And  Carmel  throws  its  shadows  far 

At  morn  across  the  sea. 
We  must  be  there  to  feel  how  old 

This  changing  earth  has  grown 
Since  Abraham's  faith,  securely  bold, 

First  called  the  land  his  own. 

We  must  be  there  to  feel  how  deep 

The  Jewish  grief  must  be 
To  see  th'  oppressor's  banners  sweep 

From  Zoar  to  Gallilee  ; 
Nor  wonder  we  where'er  he  roved 

The  exile's  heart  would  pine 
To  see  the  land  his  fathers  loved, 

Dear,  sacred  Palestine. 
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LINES— TO  MISS 


Ere  friendship's  sacred  feeling 

Two  stranger  hearts  may  know, 
There  must  be  some  revealing 

Of  thoughts — whose  silent  flow 
Deep  in  the  soul  abiding 

Doth  never  seek  the  day, 
Save  in  the  sweet  confiding 

Of  friendship's  hallowed  sway. 

There    hath    been    on    my   spirit 

The   sunshine    and   the    gloom — 
The    light    the    heavens    inherit — 

The    darkness    of  the    tomb ; 
Mine    have   been   days  of  sadness 

With    hours    of  joy   between, 
Like    living    founts    of   gladness 

Where    desert    drought    had   been. 

But    heav'nly   grace    we   borrow 
With    life's    rude    storms   to   cope. 

There    is    no    lasting    sorrow 

Where    reign    sweet    love    and  hope, 

No  cloud  bedims  the  morrow, 
In  faith's  fair  telescope. 
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If  in  the  future  never 

Shall  be  our  lot  to  meet, 
Still  those  -whom  fate  doth  sever 

May  hold  communion  sweet— 
And  when  through  cares  and  dangers 

We  reach  that  happy  shore, 
Then  those  who  have  been  strangers, 

Are  strangers  never  more. 


KNOW  YE  NOT,  SWEET  CHILDREN. 

Know  ye  not,  sweet  children, 
In  these  sunny  bowers, 
That  the  serpent  slumbers 
Underneath  the  flowers  ? 

Know  ye  not,  sweet  children, 
While  ye  pluck  the  rose, 
Close  beside  it  blowing 
Deadly  nightshade  grows  ? 

Ah — Ye  know  not,  children — 
May  ye  never  know 
What  deep  danger  lingers 
Where  sweet  fiowrets  grow. 
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THE  POET. 

There  lie  deep  bedded  in  the  poet's  soul 

All  images  of  things  in  outer  life 

Renowned  for  beauty,  melody,  and  bliss, 

For  pleasure  and  content — and  thence  he  draws 

Such  happy  picturings  of  light  and  shade, 

Such  bird-like  music,  that  our  very  thought 

Transported  dwells  in  forest  and  in  field. 

All  Nature's  forms 
Are  mirrored  on  his  heart — as  in  a  lake 
Of  quiet  waters  shine  the  stars  of  night 
Th'  o'erhanging  trees — the  flowers — the  banks — 
And  shapes  of  summer  cloud. 

The  poet  hath 
A  landscape  broader  than  the  solid  earth, 
And  farther  than  the  stars  away — all    time,  all  space 
Are  his  to  revel  in — and  so  he  builds 
What  airy  fabrics  please  his  fancy  best 
Out  in  the  void  of  air — and  peoples  them 
With  creatures  of  his  own  creation. 

Yet  he  loves 
This  fair  inhabitable  world   much  more, 
With  all  its  sympathies  and  all  its  love. 
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THE  GIFT. 


'Tis  not  a  pearl  of  changeful  light, 

Nor  robe,  nor  diadem, 
And  yet  the  gift  in  beauty  bright 

Oh  far  excelleth  them  ! 
It  is  the  poet's  page — inwrought 
With  many  a  pure  and  shining  thought. 


An  ancient  hall,  resounding  notes 

That  minstrel  harps  unroll, 
A  landscape,  where  each  voice  that  floats 

Finds  echo  in  the  soul, 
A  river,  o'er  whose  silver  tide 
A  hundred  glancing  shallops  glide : 


A   lake,  whose  banks  are  fringed  with  flowers, 

Whose  silent  waters  lie 
Reflecting  trees,  and  sun,  and  moon, 

And  stars  that  deck  the  sky — 
This  is  the  gift — the  off' ring  this — 
So  full  of  beauty — full  of  bliss. 
13 
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And  to  the  stranger-hand  that  gave 

These  lines  returning  tell 
The  heart  that  loves  the  wood  and  wave 

Will  prize  it  long  and  well ; 
And  oft  a  thankful  thought  will  be 
Blent  with  its  sweetest  minstrelsy. 


ENNERGGIA. 

Strong  heart — to  look  behind 
On  cherished  hope's  decay, 

To  scatter  to  the  idle  wind 
The  griefs  of  yesterday. 

Strong  hand — for  present  need 
To  stamp  the  passing  hour 

With  useful  act,  or  righteous  deed, 
The  ripe  fruit  and  the  flower. 

Strong  Faith  on  One  above — 
Strong  Hope  his  face  to  see — 

And  Love,  deep,  all-absorbing  Love- 
The  choicest  of  the  three. 

Then  let  Time's  restless  surge 
Rise — roll — and  disappear ; 

Its  troubled  waters  ne'er  submerge 
The  heights  we  stand  on  here. 
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THE  HUNTERS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME 

With  hawk  and  hound  the  hunter  good  " 

In  olden  time  would  ride 
Across  the  brake — adown  the  wood — 

And  up  the  mountain  side  ; 
And  wo  was  to  the  luckless  deer 

That  left  the  narrow  pass 
To  quaff  the  waters  sparkling  clear, 

Or  crop  the  valley  grass. 

And  wo  was  to  the  antelope 

That  wandered  out  that  morn 
To  saunter  o'er  the  sunny  slope, 

Or  snuff  the  flow'ry  thorn ; 
And  wo  was  to  the  silly  stag 

That  loitered  on  its  way, 
Or  reared  its  antlers  o'er  the  crag 

To  see  the  noisy  fray. 

The  lav'rock  hushed  its  mellow  flute, 

The  hawk  its  shrilly  cry, 
The  raven  and  the  thrush  were  mute, 

When-as  the  rout  came  by. 
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With  bugle  horn  and  charger  fleet 

Right  merrily  they  flew, 
And  baying  hounds  with  nimble  feet 

Brushed  off  the  morning  dew. 

And  oft,  when  beamed  the  hottest  noon 

Of  sunny  summer  day, 
With  shouting  and  with  loudest  tune 

They  brought  the  game  to  bay ; 
From  rocky  cliff  and  shady  dell 

The  cheering  call  would  come, 
Till  list'ners  1">st  the  distant  swell, 

And  echo's  self  grew  dumb. 

The  pastime  o'er,  at  vesper  chime, 

The  parting  note  they  wound, 
And  glad  they  were  of  resting  time, 

Both  weary  horse  and  hound ; 
And  clustered  round  the  blazing  hearth 

The  hunters  took  their  cheer, 
And  song  and  dance,  and  wit  and  mirth 

Closed  up  the  day's  career. 
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UNREQUITED  LOVE. 

Scarce   falls   the    dew   on    desert   lands 
Where    flowers    are    blooming, 

And    for   the    sterile    thankless   sands 
Fair    light    assuming. 

'Twas   thus   you   gave   your   love   to  me 

In    scanty   measure — 
While    I   was    pouring   out   to   thee 

My    heart's    whole    treasure. 

How   couldst   thou    cast   away    so   soon, 

Without   reflection, 
So   precious,   and    so   great   a   boon 

As   true   affection. 

If  thou    didst    think    to   trample   down, 

And   no   eye   seeing, 
A   soul   that   lives   above   the   frown 

Of  mortal   being — 

Then   didst   thou    dare    an   impious  deed, 

In    sight    of   heaven — 
And   mayst    thou    in    thine   hour   of  need 

Be   well    forgiven. 
13* 
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« WE  PUT  OUR  TRUST  IN  THEE. " 

In   lands    of  darkness    far  away 

Our   captive    souls    were    bound, 
We    pined    in    bondage    day    by    day, 

Nor    light,    nor   succor    found — 
Now    be    the    honors    of  our   song 

To    him    who   set    us    free, 
Because,    O   Lord,    thine   arm   is   strong, 

"  We    put   our   trust    in  thee." 

And   as    our   pilgrim   steps    we   bend 

To   yonder    mountain    high, 
A    thousand    roads    of  fatal    end 

Deceive    the   watchful   eye ; 
We    know    with   those    who   walk    astray 

Will    death    and    danger   be, 
O !    Thou    who    only   art    the    way, 

"  We    put    our    trust    in    thee. " 

When   on   the    desert's    dreary    path 
How   shrinks    the    heart    with    fear, 

When  thronging  foes  with  threat'ning  wrath 
In    countless    ranks    appear ; 
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Our   banner   still    we   fling   abroad — 

And,    that    our    foes    may    flee, 
We    put   our   trust    in   thee,   O    God ! 

"  We    put   our   trust   in  thee. " 

When    from    the    spirit's    summer   skies 

The  lights  of  love  depart, 
And    waves    of  passion    roll    and    rise 

Within  the  troubled  heart, 
Oh    Thou   whose    potent   words    control 

The  murmurs  of  the  sea, 
To    still    the    tempest    of  the    soul 

M  We    put   our   trust   in   thee. " 

And    when,    Oh !    when    our    feet    shall    stand 

Where    death's    dark    billows    lave — 
When    longing    for    the    better    land 

We  tremble  at  the  grave ; 
To    bring    us    o'er    the    rolling    flood 

Thy  smiling  face  to  see, 
We    put    our  trust   in  thee,    O    God ! 

"  We    put   our   trust   in   thee. " 
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THE  WEIRD  WOMAN. 

As  o'er  the  frozen  moorlands,  wide  and  dreary, 
The  old  weird  woman  walked  at  fall  of  day, 
Her  feeble  step  was  palsied,  faint,  and  weary, 
And  tears  were  in  her  sunken  eye  alway. 

At  intervals  the  loud  blast,  rudely  blowing, 
Tossed  up  the  tatters  of  her  thin  old  shawl ; 
In  gusty  puffs  the  leaden   skies  were  snowing 
Round  icy  rain-drops — powdered  very  small. 

The  beldam's  withered  hand,  long,  white  and  bony, 
Grasped  up  the  fragments  of  her  faded  gown, 
When  came  she  to  the  torrent,  white  and  foamy, 
And  to  its  frozen  edges  clambered  down. 

The  cedar  boughs  were  waving  sad  and   coldly, 
Smit  with  the  weight  of  falling  snow  and  sleet, 
High   up,  where  shelves  the  mighty  rock  out  boldly 
Above  the  raving  waters  full  an  hundred  feet. 

And  there  were  places  where  the  slow  drop  dropping 
CongealM    in   massy   columns  huge,  and  high, 
The   frowning  cliffs  dark   brow  o'er-topping, 
Like  pyramids  ambitious  of  the  sky. 
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There  wound  a  path — a  path  of  fearful  danger — 
Along  the  close  ravine,  and    up  the  steep 
Into  a  cave,  whence  never  came  the  stranger 
Decoyed  therein  to  rest  awhile,  or  sleep. 

Wide  to  the  west  the  awful  cavern  yawning, 
With  horrid  teeth  of  adamantine  rock, 
Saw  never  once  the  light  of  sweet  day  dawning, 
And  heard  no  music  but  the  thunder  shock. 

There  entered  she — her  raiment  old  and  tattered 
In  sullen  folds  fell  round  her  shrivelled  form — 
Nor  cared  she  then  how  loud  the  hailstones  battered, 
How  roared  the  furies  of  the  "ath'rinff  storm. 


An  owlet  in  the  open  door  was  sitting — 
Nor  moved  it  when  it  saw  the  woman  come — 
And  through  the  murky  room  a  bat  was   flitting 
In  sombre  circles,  wide  and  wearisome. 


Such  things  were  there  as  are  not  fit  for  telling — 
Such  things  in  good  men's  homes  we  never  find, 
And  food  like  that  in  any  other  dwelling 
Would  ■brine  down  curses  from  all  human  kind. 


She  blessed  the  meal  with  form  of  incantation, 
And  round  her  table  strange  fierce  faces  came — 
Then  laughed  she  loud,  and  gave  to  all  a  ration, 
And  called  them  each  by  some  familiar  name. 
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At  midnight,  busied  at  her  mystic  spinning 
She  sat,  while  peeped  the  moonbeam  through  the  cloud, 
And  there  stood  rows  of  silent  spectres,  grinning, 
To  see  the  woman  weaving  her  own  shroud. 

Ho !  louder  yet  the  angry  storm  is  roaring — 
Sure  mortal  ears  heard  never  such  a  din : 
"  Hoo-hoo  !  hoo-hoo  !  " — the  wizzard  owl  is  soaring 
Along  the  dark  and  mouldy  vaults  within. 


One    peel — one    flash    of  burning   sulphur 
And    to    the    cliff  the    old    weird    woman    flies — 
She  leaps — she  falls — the  foaming  waves  engulph  her — 
And   down   she   sinks,   aye,   never   more    to   rise. 

At    morn    the    arched    rocks    lay   rent   asunder, 
And    naked   skulls,    and    piles    of    bones    were    there, 
On    which    tlie   mountain    peasant    gazed   in   wonder, 
Then    crossed   himself  and   breathed   a   hasty   prayer. 

Her   hood    and    shawl    hung    to    the    rocky   rafter, 
Her   slippered    shoon    and  mystic  wheel  were  seen — 
And    there    they    stood    for    many   a   long  year   after, 
Till    time    had    mossed    them    over    fine   and    green. 

This    storv    of   the    old    weird    woman's,  doing 
Is   true   as   any   other   Legend-rhymes — 
And   such    as   love   odd   tales   and    wonder   wooing 
Have    seen    her   shrieking   ghost    Oh   many   times ! 
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And   still   at   eve   the    tale   of  dread   they  foster 
When    on    the    hearth    the   faggot   blazes    bright, 
And    pious    people    say    a    pater    noster 
When    passing    near    the    haunted    cliff  at    night. 


THE  MISSION  SHIP. 

The  Mission  Ship  hath  weighed  her  anchor  now, 
The  waving  waters  meet  her  polished  prow, 
And  wide   extended,  lo  !  her  snowy  sails 
Court  the   fair  zephyrs  and   the   fav'ring  gales: 
Hide  ye  O  tempests !  in  your  caves  below, 
And   seaward  breezes,  blow  ye,  softly  blow, 
Speed  the  fair  barge  across  the  briny  deep 
Whore  .countless  isles  in  silent  beauty  sleep. 
May  Sol,  enthroned  on  high,  and  robed  in  gold, 
With  smiles,  each  morn,  your  onward  course  behold. 
And  each  returning  eve  fair  Cynthia  see 
Above  the  mast  your  pennon  floating  free  ; 
Till  moored  where  spicy  odors   till  the  air, 
Blown  from  the  plains  of  Araby  the  fair, 
Your  precious  freight,  whose  office  is  to  bless 
May  plant  their  banner  in  the  wilderness — 
Farewell  rrood  ship — now  rising  o'er  the  swell — 
Now  sinkinor  in  the  distance — fare  thee  well. 
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OH  MEET  ME  ON  THE  LEA. 

Oh  !  meet  me  on  the  lea,  sweet  love, 

Oh  meet  me  on  the  lea ! 
The  yellow  stars  are  bright  above, 
The  nightingale  is  in  the  grove, 

But  what  are  they  to  me: 

It  is  thy  song  my  care  beguiles — ■ 

Thou  art  my  vesper  star — 
And  though  the  ling'ring  sunset  smiles 
Full  sweetly  on  the  South  Sea  Isles, 
Thy  glance  is  milder  far. 

When  fair  at  eve  the  sportive  gale 

Blows  softly  o'er  the  sea, 
I  deftly  spread  my  snowy  sail, 
Ami,  rowing  in  the  moonbeams  pale, 

I  speed  me  home  to  thee. 

Come,   while  the    balmy   air,  sweet  love, 

Weeps  in  the  twilight  brief — 
Thy  step   wakes   net   the   gentle   dove 
That  slumbers  in  the  boughs  above, 
Nor  stirs  the   fallen   leal". 
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With  moonlight  beauty  on  heT  brow 

How  fair  my  love  will  be ; 
14  How  truly  sweet  her  whispered  vow, 
My  heart  is  ever  thine — and  thou— 

Thou — lovest  only  me." 


THE  PHANTOM  CITY. 

As  out  on  the  plain  we  walked  and  gazed 

On  the  pictured  clouds  of  even, 
We  saw  where  a  viewless  band  had  raised 

Pillars  and  temples  in  heaven — 
Lone:  streets  of  a  burnished  golden  sheen, 

Old  palaces  tall  and  good, 
And  meadows  and  cottages  fair,  between 

The  shades  of  a  quiet  wood. 

Away  in  the  depths  of  the  silent  sky 

The  phantom  city  lay, 
Till  a  breeze  came  lightly  stirring  by, 

And  the  vision  was  borne  away. 
Thus  cities  of  old  of  earthly  mould, 

Where  multitudes  passed  along, 
Live  but  as  this  cloudy  city — told 

In  the  lines  of  a  simple  song. 
14 
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FOREVER. 

Our  changing  life — an  ebbing  tide — 

Returns  to  us  Oh !  never, 
But  onward  as  its  waters  glide 
It  merges  in  the  great — the  wide — 

The  deep  forever. 

Eternity  absorbeth  Time, 

As  ocean  drinks  a  river — 
The  future  is  a  clouded  clime, 
The  present  from  its  active  prime 

Passeth  forever. 

From  human  love  and  mortal  ties 

Our  hearts  are  loth  to  sever — 

But  let  us  lift  our  weeping  eyes — 

Joined  in  the  kingdom  of  the  skies 

We  reign  forever. 

Groat  word  !  of  depth,  of  width,  of  height, 

Alas !  with  vain  endear  or 
We  strive  its  wondrous  name  to  write: — 
They   that   would    learn   its   Infinite 

Must  live  forever. 
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LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Lake  of  the  woods  !  upon  thy  lonely  shore 
The  screaming  seafowl  builds  her  sedgy  nest, 
And  late  at  eve  the  boatman's  homeward  oar 
Sends  the  light  ripple  o'er  thy  glassy  breast. 

Perchance  the  trav'ler,  pausing  where  thy  wave 
Around  the  rock  throws  up  a  snowy  foam, 
Thinks  of  the  vow  that  fond  affection  gave; 
And  the  dear  voices  of  his  distant  home. 

While  far  across  thy  waters  brightly  blue," 
Where  lofty  hills  a  deepened  shadow  throw, 
And  the  far  mountain  bounds  the  lab'ring  view, 
The  lessening  vessel  spreads  her  sail  of  snow. 

At  eve,  descending  from  the  neighb'ring  height, 
The  timid  wild  deer  seeks  thy  pebbly  brink, 
And  careless  of  the  seagull's  hasty  flight 
Amid  the  waving  reeds  stoops  down  to  drink. 

Oh  solitary  lake !  the  lonely  heart 
Might  find  a  hermit  home  beside  thy  wave, 
To  mark  the  ebbing  stream  of  life  depart, 
And  sink  untroubled  to  the  quiet  grave. 
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SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Songs  in  the  night — when  stilled  the  sound 

Of  day's  tumultuous  reign, 
Songs  in  the  night — the  choral  round 

Of  heaven's  adoring  train ; 
Hushed  be  the  tempest  of  the  soul, 

Our  hearts  like  ocean  sleep, 
While  wide  creation  joins  to  roll 

Its  anthem  o'er  the  deep. 

Songs  in  the  night — the  minstrel  band 

Have  tuned  their  harps  anew, 
And  robed  in  glory,  lo !  they  stand 

In  heaven's  unclouded  blue  ; 
Hark — in  the  skies  their  voices  float, 

Vibrating  with  the  chord 
That  sounds  the  universal  note 

Of  glory  to  the  Lord. 

Songs  in  the  nigbt — the  wakeful  thought 

A  sweet  remembrance  keeps 
Of  all  the  wonders  He  bath  wrought 

Who  rules  the  raging  deeps : 
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And  who  the  weak  and  trembling  heart 

That  slumbers  on  its  way, 
In  tones  that  heavenly  strength  imparts, 

Commands  arise  and  pray. 

Songs  in  the  night — Alas  !  how  long 

The  gloom  that  wraps  our  sphere — 
Yet  while  we  sing  the  watcher's  song 

The  Dayspring  shall  appear. 
When  in  our  hearts  His  beams  arise 

This  darkness  shall  be  o'er, 
And  we  shall  sing  'neath  cloudless  skies 

Our  sonff  forevermore. 


14* 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 

As  trav'lers  meet  and  sometime  journey  on 

An   equal   path,  conversing  as  they  go, 

Till  different  ways  their  wand'ring  steps  are  drawn, 

And  each  departs  with  farewell  sad  and  low ; 

Though  they  perchance  shall  never  meet  again, 
So  pleasant  was  their  interchange  of  thought, 
Each  holds  their  transient  converse  not  in  vain, 
By  mingling  views  a  mutual  lesson  taught. 

So  have  we  met — so  are  we  parting  now, 
Time's  circling  orbs  have  numhered  up  the  hours : 
We  met — when  faded  leaves  forsook  the  bough, 
And  now  we  part  before  the  time  of  flowers. 

Since  thou  hast  journeyed  with  our  household  band 
Five  moons — through  many  a  dark  and  stormy  day — 
In  pensive  peace  we  give  the  parting  hand, 
With   inward  blessings  on  your  onward  way. 

And  Mem'ry,  faithful  chronicler  shall  keep. 
Each  day  on  which  her  golden  seal  was  Bet, 
And  Friendship  sweet,  yea,  Mem'ry's  self  shall  sleep 
Ere  we  can  truly  say — "  we  now  forget." 
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THE  WASTED  SABBATH. 

I  mourn  a  wasted  Sabbath  day 

Whose  morning  hours  were  lair — 
I  wandered  where  the  waters  stray, 
Their  soothing  sound  and  cooling  spray 
Allured  my  footsteps  there. 

And  musing  by  the  streamlet's  brink 

Vain  fancies  tilled  my  thought — 
The  willow  branch  would  rise  and  sink, 
The  water   lilies  stoop  and  drink 
— Then  came  to  me,  unsought, 

Imaginations  linked  with  dreams 

Of  things  in  fairy  land. 
Light  vessels  o'er  enchanted  streams 
Swift  glancing  in  the  pale  moonbeams 

To  some  lone  ocean  strand; 

Or  haunted  stream  by  castle  old, 

Where  once  a  royal   race 
Of  lovely  dames  and  warriors  bold 
Full  many  an  evening  story  told, 

Of  battle  and  of  chase  : 
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Or  lady  lorn — whose  lover  brave, 

Wrecked  in  a  stormy  day, 
Strives  with  the  surging  of  the  wave 
In  vain — the  deep  sea  hath  his  grave- 
And  she  shall   weep  aiway. 


Or  chrystal  fount  in  sylvan  shade 

Charmed  by  the  forest  queen, 
Where  fairies  on  the  starlit  glade 
Trip  the  light  dance,  in  flowers  arrayed, 
And  flowing  robes  of  green. 


'Twere  vain,  and  worse  than  vain  to  tell, 

The  thoughts  that  came  in  showers, 
As  roving  through  the  quiet  dell, 
Where  never  sounded  Sabbath  bell, 
We  spent  the  sacred  hours. 

And  when  the  solemn  twilight  brief 

Came,  blending  all  below — 
Did  wisdom   bring  a  ripened  sheaf? 
Did  faith  assert  more   firm  belief.' 

Or  love  more   purely  glow  ? 

Ah  me  !   gone — never  to  return  ! 

Avails   it  now  to  say 
What  bitter  thoughts  my  bosom  burn, 
And   how    I    pause  awhile  to  mourn 

That  wasted  Sabbath  day. 
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HOPE. 

The  captive  pines  to  tread  once  more 
Where  free  winds  kiss  the  mountain's  brow — 
Where  bright  waves  bathe  his  native  shore, 
And  where  they  dwell  who  mourn  him  now. 

But  ah  !  declining  day  by  day, 
With  long  endurance  weary  grown, 
His  latest  hope  shall  die  away, 
And  leave  him  with  despair  alone. 

E'en  thus  our  captive  spirits  long 
For  brightness,   such  as  once  was  ours, 
For  days  that  passed  us  like  a  song, 
'Mid  summer  leaves  and  sunny  flowers. 

Now,  fetter'd  in  this  world  of  care, 
The  soul   hath  lost  its  former  light, 
Yet  gazes  still  in  sadness  where 
The  last  fair  beam  sank  down  in  night. 

— But  when  the  captive  hoped  no  more, 
And  laid  him  in  his  cell  to  die, 
A  gentle  one  unbarred  the  door, 
And  spake  of  life  and  liberty. 
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Thus  may  the  spirit's  thrall  depart 
When  Hope's  mild  accent  shal  lbe  heard- 
For  life  and  freedom  of  the  heart 
Are  covered  in  her  magic  word. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  lighthouse  gleaming  in  the  coast 
How  smiles  the  mariner  to  see, 
"When  on  the  heaving  ocean  tost 
He  recks  not  what  his  fate  may  he. 

Its  steady  beaming,  like  a  star, 
Guides  the  lone  seaman  o'er  the  deep, 
And  shows  the  breakers  from  afar 
Where  hidden  rocks  and  dangers  sleep. 

Thus,  when  life's  storms  heat  loud  and  high, 
And  sails  of  hope  are  rudely  riven, 
There  is  a  lighthouse  in   the  sky 
To  guide  the  tempest-tost  to  heaven. 
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SWEET  STREAM. 

Sweet  stream,  whose  murmuring  soothes  the  heart, 

O  speak  to  me ! 
And  if  thy  voice  may  have  the  art 
One  thrill  of  pleasure  to  impart, 

I'll  list  to  thee. 

For  surely  on  thy  margin  green, 

Where  wild  flowers  drink, 
A  sadder  spirit  hath  not  been 
Since  first  you  rolled  your  waves  between 

Their  sunny  brink. 

Now  gleams  the  golden  sunset  glow 

Upon  yonder  hill — 
But  in  the  valley  cool  and  low 
The  twilight  odoom.  is   ffath'rinjr  slow, 

And  soft  and  still. 

The  rural  voices  of  the  vale 

Cease,  one  by  one, 
Save  that  the  pensive  nightingale 
Still  singeth  in  the  moonbeams  pale, 

Sad  and  alone. 
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Sweet  stream  !  my  roving  steps  may  claim 

Semblance  of  thee — 
Without  a  thought — without  an  aim — 
Amid  these  solemn  shades  I  came — 

So  teach  thou   me. 


Do  not  thy  waters  image  well 

Our  changing  day — 
Now  rising  o'er  the  rocky  swell — 
Now  dimpling  in  the  quiet  dell — 

Then — passed  away. 

While  on  thy  banks  the  breezes  kiss 

The  dewy  flowers, 
Thou  dost  not  pause,  though  it  were  bliss 
To  linger  in  a  spot  like  this, 

These  moonlit  hours. 


So  may  we  in  thy  tireless  tide 

A  lesson  read — 
To  envy  not  a  good  denied — 
Nor  yet  for  pleasure  or  for  pride 

To  stay  our  speed. 


And  with  thy  peaceful  wave  is  fraught 

Reproof  for  me — 
Why  should   1   pine  in  anxious  thought — 
The  hand  that  guides  thee — guides  it  not 

My  destiny  ? 
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O  Nature  hath  a  thousand  ways 

To  teach  the  heart — 
Thy  soothing  voice  is  whispered  praise, 
And  I  have  joined  thee  in  my  lays 

Ere  we  could  part. 

Shade  of  the  lofty  sycamore — 

And  lonely  dell — 
Sweet  flowers,  and  stream  whose  happy  lore 
O  may  my  heart  forget  no  more — 

Farewell — farewell. 


ALOaUETTE. 

Light  of  my  eyes,  sweet  Aloquette, 
Fain    would    I    linger    here    with    thee ; 
But  the  breeze  is  fair  and  our  sails  are  set, 
And  the  vessel  waits  for  me. 

Light  of  mine  eyes,  sweet  Aloquette, 
Lone  are  the  pathways  of  the  deep — 
But  the  star  of  our  hope  is  never  set, 
And  the  eye  of  our  watchers  never  sleep. 

Light  of  mine  eyes,  sweet  Aloquette, 
There's  treachery  hid  in  the  ocean  blue ; 
Pray  thou  for  the  mariner's  peace — and  yet- 
But  the  vessel  waits — adieu — adien. 
15 
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THE  DELUGE. 

Clouds— clouds  and  darkness — then,  ah  me! 
The  goodly  face  of  Nature  wore  a  gloom 
Unprecedented  since  the  world  began. 
Around  the  distant  mountain's  summit  dark 
Rolled  echoing  thunder,  and  the  vivid  flash, 
As  of  a  mighty  angel's  glitt'ring  sword, 
An  instant  wrapt  its  awful  form  in  light 
And  showed  the  livid  edges  of  the  storm. 
Upon  the  rising  gale  the  gathered  mist 
Swept  o'er  the  extended  plain — opposing  winds 
In  fierce  encounter  met — the  forest  dim 
Rocked  on  its  old  foundation,  moaning  loud 
In  answer  to  the  anthems  of  the  sea, 
Roused  from  its  deepest  cavern,  at  the  call 
Of  heaven's  avenging  messenger.     '  >h  earth  ! 
Thy   fertile   plains  are   rich    in   human   gore — 
And  universal  deluge  must   wash  out 
The  stain  of  violence  and  blood — nor  dewt 
Nor  rain  descending,  nor  the  overflow 
Of  many  rivers,  shall  suffice  to  make 
Thy  crimson  surface  clean  once  more. 
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The  clouds  were  gathered  in  their  blackest  height, 
A  momentary  silence  breathed  around, 
A  calm  as  dreadful  as  the  writhing  storm — 
Then  pealed  the  thunder  with  redoubled  force, 
In  quick  succession,  o'er  th'  astonished  ground 
Ran  lurid  flame,  or  darting  from  the  clouds 
Rent  the  strong  oak   in   twain.     O!  then 
The  hoary  sinner  trembled  like  the  child — 
The  man  of  war,  whose  valour  rose  to  meet 
Hosts  on  the  battle  field,  sank  down  dismayed, 
E'en  as  the  timid  girl.     It  had  been  day, 
But  now  a  deeper  darkness  than  the  night 
Veiled  th'  uprisen  sun,  till  scarce  one  knew 
His  stricken  brother's  face  amid  the  gloom. 
Then  poured  the  water  from  its  cistern  high — 
The  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up — 
Old  ocean  rolled  its  billows  on  the  shore. 
Forgetful  of  its  former  bounded  might — 
The  mountain  torrent  swelled  the  valley  stream, 
The  valley  stream  o'erflowed  its  fruitful  banks 
And  swelled  the  foaming  river — till  its  flood 
Deluged  the  cities  of  the  subject  plain: 
Mingled  the  waters  of  a  thousand  streams 
In  lakes,  whose  landmarks  were  the  highest  peaks 
Of  earth's  renowned  hills — renown'd  for  height — 
Now  ebbing  like  the  puny  rock  beneath 
The  whelming-  billow. 


Who  are  these  that  climb 
The  rocky  steep  with  many  an  anxious  glance 
At  the  high  summit,  if  perchance  it  may 
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Outbrave  th'  encroachment  of  the  surging  deep 

That  follows  on  their  fleeing  footsteps  fast ! 

Wearied  at  length  upon  the  farthest  top 

Unsheltered  from  the  pelting  rain  they  rest. 

And  will  the  mighty  waters  leave  these  few 

To  tell  this  tale  of  dread  ?     The  whole  round  world 

With  its  inhabitants  is  swallowed  up, 

But  these — alas,  how  few !     Shall  they  survive  ? 

Ah  no !  see — when  the  angry  wave  rolls  up, 

Pressed  by  the  multitude  behind,  they  plunge 

Down  the  smooth  forehead  of  th'  o'erhanging  rock 

Unpitied  to  the  deep  below.     And  now — 

Behold  the  sweeping  surge  hath  washed  the  brow 

Of  this,  earth's  greatest  eminence,  and  borne  away 

The  weeping  remnant  of  a  ruined  world! 

Upon  the  sea, 
The  sea  unbounded  by  a  shore,  there  rode 
A  precious  bark,  and  those  within,  methinks, 
Trembled  with  holy  awe  to  know  the  wreck 
Of  all  the  fair  creation,  and  to  feel 
That  they  alone  should  bide  the  time  of  peace. 
And  walk  the  solid  globe  again.     Then  rose 
Their  song  of  gratitude  alonc^  the  waste 
Where  there  was  naught  to  echo  back  the  voice, 
And  none  to  hear,  save  angels  in  the  heights, 
And  God  himself,  whose  own  redeemed  they  were. 

Thus  was  the  earth, 
In  the  first  season  of  man's  sinful  state, 
By  all  her  purifying  waters  washed 
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From  ravage  and  corruption,  and  made  clean 
From  unrevenged  guilt.     Then  smiled  the  sun— 
And  moon  and  stars,  between  the  parting  clouds, 
Looked  out  and  smiled — though  naught  of  hill  and  vale 
Might  they  behold — yet,  better  pleased,  they  knew 
Justice  appeased,  and  Mercy  reigning  there. 


THE  STORM. 

God  rolls  his  thunder  o'er  the  cloudy  sky, 
And  Nature  trembles  at  the  awful  sound ; 
His  mighty  winds  like  swift  archangels  fly, 
And  vivid  lightning  wraps  th'  astonished  ground. 

The  cleft  oak  withers  where  ere-while  it  stood, 
The  aspen  quivers  on  the  green  hill  side, 
The  valley  echoes  to  the  waving  wood, 
And  rushing  torrents  swell  the  rising  tide. 

Our  bumbled  hearts  shall  own  how  great  is  He 
Who  speaks  in  tempest  to  the  world  aloud — 
Then  calms  the  billows  of  the  raging  sea, 
And  sets  his  bow  upon  the  sinking  cloud. 
15* 
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PASSAGE  OF  BIRDS. 

First  warbler  in  the  budding  bough, 
O  sing  a  song  for  me, 

For  many  a  care  hath  crossed  my  brow- 
Since  last  I  heard  from  thee — 

And  tell  me  how  thou  cam'st  afar 
From  lands  beyond  the  main, 

Where  list'ning  maiden's  soft  guitar 
Perchance  repaid  thy  strain. 

"  We  plumed  our  wings  in  sunny  isles, 

Where  bloomed  white  orange  flowers, 
(  For  us  perpetual  summer  smiles, 

Or  ceaseless  spring  is  ours, ) 
Then  sailing  round  and   round  we  rose— 

Our  farewell  echoed  loud, 
E'en  till  we  saw  the  landscape  close 

Beneath  a  hazy  cloud. 

"As  in  our  way  we  came  across 

The  wide  tempestuous  sea, 
We  saw  the  lonely  albatross — 

A  daring  bird  is  he ; 
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He  Avheels  his  tireless  wings  about 

Above  the  billows'  foam, 
And  mindeth  not  the  stormy  rout  ; 

The  ocean  is  his  home. 

"  Far  down,  enclosed  in  shadows   gray 

That  mocked  the  peering  sight, 
At  eve  a  silent  city  lay 

Beneath  our  onward  flight, 
Oh  many  an  aching  heart  was  there — 

And  many  a  wail  of  wo, 
That  came  not  through  the  voiceless  air 

From  the  dark  world  below. 

"  At  morn  we  passed  a  wilderness, 

With  old  trees  huge  and  high, 
And  fields,  and  streams,  and  cottages, 

We  slowly  floated  by — 
For    some    were    weary    on    the    wing, 

And   some    would    pause   to    find 
'Mid   dwellings    of  a    former   spring 

The   home    they   left   behind. 

"And    here    we    found    our   little   nest 

Beneath    the    alder    tree ; 
And    gladly   now    we    stoop    to   rest, 

For   weary   birds   are    we  ; 
And    though    our    earliest    song   be    rude 

We'll    chant    some    other    day, 
And   cheer   you    in    the    great    green    wood 

As   often   as    we    may. " 
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REVERIE. 


A  broken  Avail  in  valley  wide  and  lonely, 
In  twilight's  hazy  veil  enveloped  well, 
Lit  by  the  pearly  beams  of  one  star  only, 
A  passing-  star — frail  creature  of  the  dell. 


There  paused  we — on  the  crumbled  fabric  gazing 
With  folded  arms,  and  listless  musing  eye, 
To  see  old  Time  with  ruthless  hand  erasing 
The  cherished  work  of  days  and  years  gone  by. 


And  as  we   gazed  our  very  mind   was  taking 
The  shape  and  turn  of  things  we  Looked  upon — 
A  pleasing  vision,  mingled  with  hrari-aching, 
The  present   life,  blent   with  the  loner  agone. 


Fragments  "!"  thoughl  like  ruined  columns  lying, 
Lnd  dreamy  influence  like  an  evening  mist. 

With   Fancy's  gl is,  like  winged  meteors  flying 

Amid  ih''  gloom,  made  up  the  sombre  list. 
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And  this  is  reverie — and  this  its  season — 
The  place  of  quiet,  and  the  vesper  hour, 
When  weary  of  her  labors  careful  Reason 
Doth  almost  leave  us  to  the  pensive  power. 

The  fair  round  moon  will  not  disturb  tin's  dreaming- 
Nor  owlet's  hoot — nor  plaint  of  whippoorwill — 
They  with  the  prospect  have  a  kindred  seeming, 
And  make  the  very  silence  seem  more  still. 

But  not  from  reverie  come  noble  actions, 
It  hath  no  thought  peculiar,  high,  and  whole 
And  hath  the  sum  of  good  too  much  in  fractions 
To  end  in  any  greatness  of  the  soul. 

Yet  well  it  is  that  in  such  musing  often 
The  actual  mingles  with  th'  ideal  clime, 
The  rugged  features  of  our  lot  to  soften, 
And  blend,  past — present — and  the  future   time. 
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ONE   HAPPY  DAY. 

One    happy   day   long   time   ago 

Hath   mem'ry   treasured   well — 
The    alder   flowers  were    white    as   snow, 
The    streamlet    had    a   quiet    flow. 
The   breeze   a   dreamy   swell. 

A    single    cloud    was    sinking    down 

Beyond  the  hills  of  green, 
The   forest's   bride    in    snowy   gown, 
With    golden    sunbeams    for    a    crown. 

Majestic    in    her    mein. 

The    aspen   quivered    in    the    glen, 

The    maple    danced    for    cheer, 
And    in    the    wild-wood,    far    from    ken, 
The  oriole  would  now  and  then 
Carol  his  chorus  clear; 

While,    on    the    fallen    branch    the    thrush, 

Paused    at    his    rival's    song, 
Then,    restless   at    the    moment's    hush, 
Sprang    upward    on    the    holly    bush, 

And    answered    loud    and    long. 
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The    rill    had    widened    to    a    lake 

Above    the    rocky    pass, 
And    lilies,    peeping    from    the    brake, 
Like    pallid    beauty    half  awake, 

Bent    o'er    its    polished    glass. 

As    o'er    the    field    with    flowers    bedight 

The    mellow   breeze   would   skim, 
It    seemed    a    flood    of  changing    light, 
Where    blossoms    yellow,    blue,    and    white, 
Would    all    delighted    swim. 

A    breathing    calm    was    over   all, 

A    greenness    and    a    glow, 
That    made    the    very    sunlight    fall 
In   smiles    upon   the   cottage   wall 

In   the   cool   vale   below. 

Thus    Nature    in    her    robe    arrayed 

Such   happy   colors    wore — 
Though    now   these   beauties   are  decayed, 
That    day    in    memory    was    made 

To   live    forever   more. 
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CALEDONIA. 

We  say  we  love  our  native  land, 

And  so  in  truth  we  do, 
But  freemen  of  the  heart  and  hand 

Will  love  old  Scotia  too ; 
The  soil  is  rich  in  patriot's  blood. 

The  poet's  song  hath   laid 
Enchantment  on  each  hill,  and  flood, 

And  glen,  and  sunny  glade. 

Her  highlands  cannot  be  forgot, 

Her  heath,  and   tangled  brake, 
While  liveth  "Marniion's"  subtle  plot, 

Or   "Lady  of  the  Lake." 
The  glory  of  her  fabled  shore 

And  streams  shall  not  depart 
Till  song  of  Burns  shall  wake  no  more 

An  echo  in  the    heart. 

We  love  her  ballad  rhymes  of  old — 
The  gathxing  chorus  free — 

We  love   her  tales  and   legends,  told 
Beneath  the  trysting  tree  ; 
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We  love  the  mem'ry  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  her  battles  well — 

All  honor  to  the  peaceful  grave 
Of  those  who  nobly  fell. 

What  say  we  of  the  host  that  stood 

To  guard  truth's  Marathon — 
A  moral  army,  firm  and  good, 

A  race  that  liveth  on — 
Boki  Knox,  who  loved  his  native  home 

With  feelings  far  too  strong 
To  let  the  minion  powers  of  Rome 

Attempt  to  do  her  wrong  ? 

Oh  Caledonia !   from  the  earth 

Thy  place  shall  blotted  be, 
Before  thine  honor  and  thy  worth 

Shall  leave  man's  memory. 
And  every  land,  where  Freedom's  name 

Is  hallowed  by  the  free, 
In  kindred  sympathy  may  claim 

Companionship  with  thee. 
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THE  YELLOW  FLOWER. 


Lone,  yellow  flower ! 
It  graced  a  rocky  hill-side,  where  no  shower 
For  many  a  day  had  fill'd  the  golden  cup, 
Upon  its  slender  stem  held  feebly  up. 
Dewdrops  and  dasies  sweet,   with  lilies  pale 
Decked  the  green  meadows  in  the  dewy  vale — 
But  lonely  there,  beneath  tall  forest  trees, 
The  yellow  flowret  trembled  in  the  breeze : 
Why  did  it  choose  that  desolate  retreat, 
Scorched  by  the  sun  in  summer's  torrid  heal  ' 
Why  did  it  so — the  hand  that  placed  it  there 
Chose  not  to  leave  that   thirsty  hill  side  bare  ; 
And  oft  the  midnight  dew  hung  many  a  gem 
Around  its  taper  leaves  and  spira'l  stem, 
That  well  refreshed  it  in  the  morning  ray, 
And  made  it  strong  to  bear  the  noon  of  day. 


Lone,  yellow  flower — 
It  hath  a  lesson  for  a  musing  hour, 
As,  waving  softly  in  the  evening  blaze, 
It  speaks  of  mercy,  beauty,  peace,  and  praise. 
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There  is  no  desert  where  the  hand  above 
Sends  not  some  token  of  undying  love — 
Hut  nightly,  while  it  drinks  the  healthful  dew, 
Its  grateful  eye  looks  up  to  thank  the  Power 
That  made  and  feeds  a  lonely  mountain  flower, 

Where  it  grew, 
\'>r  was  this  flower  forgotten. 


THE  HEART  HATH  SECRETS. 

The  heart  hath  secrets — let  them  he 

Forever  in   its  deeps, 
Where  faithful  Mem'ry's  wakeful  eye 

A   >acred  vigil  keeps. 

The   heart  hath  secrets — it  may  be 

Its  hidden  lore  is  small — 
But  things  that  seem  not  much  to  thee, 

To  some  are  all   in  ali. 

The  heart  hath  secrets — ask  not  thou 
What  may  these  secrets  be ; 

The  lip  will  never  break  its  vow 
To  tell  the  tale  to  thee. 
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THE  CHASE. 

'•  O  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  early  morn, 

When  it  comes  from  the  boughs  of  the  blossoming  thorn, 

The  dewdrops  like  pearls  are  all  over  the  lea, 

And  meadows  so  green  it  is  rare  to  see — 

The  dawning  is  fairer  than  any  I've  known 

Since  last  on  the  mountain  the  bugle  was  blown  ; 

Ho !  ho !  for  my  hounds,  and  charger  good — 

1  sigh  for  a  hunt  in  the  sweet  wild-wood, 

To  rouse  the  deer  from  his  mdrning  .sleep. 

While  the  forest  is  cool  and   its  shades  are  deep." 

The  hunter  is  out  at  the  peep  of  day. 
He  soundeth  his  bugle — away  and   away — 
The  fleetest  of  hounds,  and  the  best  of  steeds, 
Is  the  only  help  that  he  asks  or  needs ; 
Over  the  hill,  and  over  the  glade — 
Now  in  the  sunshine — now   in  the  .shade — 
With  a  cheering  note,  and  a  kud  halloo, 
Scouring  along  with  the  game   in   view, 
The  hunter  is  happy  as  any  can  be. 
Nor  dreams  he  of  danger  where  none  can  he  see; 
The  best  and  the  foremost  of  all  his  pack- 
Is  pressing  along  on  the  red  deer's  track, 
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When  lo!  a  shot  from  the  laurelled  hill — 

And  his  leader  brave  is  stark  and  still. 

What  hath  the  hunter  now  to  do 

When  he  heareth  the  whoop  and  the  war  halloo I 

Muster  his  armor  and  fight — or  flee — 

This  is  the  choice — and  which  doth  he  ? 

He  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  he  stood  for  fight, 

Till  he  saw  he   was  ambushed,  left  and  right — 

A  hundred  men   from  the  thicket  spring, 

A  hundred  arrows   are  on  the  string — 

He  mult'red  a   prayer,  and  great  his  need, 

As  lie  turned   in  haste  to   his  trusty  steed, 

He  seized  the  rein  and  he  mounted  quick, 

While  arrows  around  fell  fast  and  thick, 

He  gave  hot  spurs  to  his  charger  free, 

And  "certes,  now  /  am  the  game,"  quoth  he. 


Well  did  the  wild  red   warrior's  run. 
Now  in  the  shade — and  now  in  the  sun — 
Over  the  hill,  and  through  the  brake, 
Crooked  and  wide  the  trail  they  make, 
The  hunter  hoped — but  the  hope  was  dim — 
And  he  felt  there  was  short  life  for  him; 
For  he  knew  that  the  race  must  needs  be  o'er 
When  they  hemmed  him  close  to  the  rocky  shore. 
And  now  they  are  placing  their  bows  aright 
— But  the  flying  hunter  is  out  of  sight — 
For  he  left  his  steed  by  the  river  side, 
And  trusted   his  life  to  the  flowing  tide. 
The  sound  of  the  wave  was  the  last  he  heard. 
And  the  far  off  note  of  a  forest  bird, 
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And  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  gone  asleep. 
Rocked  on  the  surge  of  the  rolling  deep. 

But  he  waked  again  when  the  farther  shore 

Echoed    the    sound    of   the   dipping    oar — 

And    he    saw   he    was    borne    o'er  the  waters   blue 

In    an    Indian    maiden's    light    canoe, 

But    he    closed    his    eyes,    and    dreamed    again 

That    he    lay    in    the    depth    of  the    forest    slain. 

A  princess  fair  of  the  noblest  caste 

Was  she  who  had  rowed  him  far  and  fast, 

Covered   with   reeds   from  her  bretbern's  sight 

(  hit  of  the  reach  of  the  arrow's  flight. 

She  moored  her  boat  where  the   lake  birds  launch. 

Under  the  long  loose  willow  branch. 

And   she  stooped  her  down   right  anxiously 

Over  the  hunter — and   what  saith  he  '. 

He  clasped   her  hands  and   he  thanked  her  well. 

And    he    strove    to    think,    but    could    not    tell 

What    had    befallen    his    pastime    fair, 

Or    how    it    had    chanced    that    he    came    there. 

O    sweet    is    the    breath    of   the    early    morn. 
When  it  sighs  'mid  the  bougba  of  the  blossoming  thorn- 
But    never   again    did    the    sportsman    rude 
Sigh    for    a    chase    in    the    great    wild-wood — 
Unless    it    might    be    that    the    Indian    maid 
Should    hide    him    away    in    the    willow    shade — 
She  ild    hear    his    thanks    when    they    came    to   part. 
And    weep    for    his    danger    with   tender    heart. 
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Then    arm    him    well    with    her    own    light    l>ow, 
And    mark    him    the    safest    path    to    go, 
And    turn    again    in    her    light    canoe 
To    motion    a   silent — sad   adieu. 


OUR  FATHER. 

No  other  name — no  other  tit  I 

Hath  greater  charms  than  this; 
It  is  the  sound   of  love's  requital. 

The  altitude  of  bliss ; 
Our  hearts  respond  to  this  far  rather 

Than  to  a  colder  claim  ; 
How  good  it  is  to  say  "Our  Father," 

And,  "  hallowed  be  thy  name. " 

It  seems  to  tell  how  he  doth  love   us, 

And  museth  of  our  i^ood, 
How  he  doth   spread    his  wings  above   us 

And  bring   us   daily  food. 
Now   if  upon   our  souls  shall  gather 

A  grief  too  great  to  bear, 
Then  will  we  cry  to  thee,   Oh  Father, 

To  save  us  from  our  care  ! 
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THE  MERCIES  OF  EVERY  DAY. 

Some  long  for  the  time  of  the  juhilee, 

A  holiday,   filled  with  mirth, 
And  reckon  unless  such  days  might  be 

No  pleasure  would  dwell  on  earth ; 
Such  never  have  learned  the   secret  art 

Of  charming  their  care  away, 
Nor  known  of  the  dew-drops  on  the  heart. 

In  the  mercies  of  every  day. 

And  some  there  are  who  have  never  seen 

The  gems  that  are  round  them  strown, 
Who  say,  as  they  walk  'mid  life's  sweet  green, 

'Tis  a  desert,  dark  and  lone; 
They  sigh  for  a  happy  time  to  come, 

For  a  blessing  far  away, 
Nor  think  of  the  good  they  have  at  home 

Tn  the  mercies  of  every  day. 

We  may   gaze  on  the  glorious  stars  that  glide 

In  the  solemn  pomp  of  night, 
But  flowers  that  bloom  on  our  own  wayside, 

Yield  more  of  a  sweet  delight  ; 
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So  gifts  that  the  heart  alone  can  tell 
Fall  round  us  wherever  we  stray — • 

And  happy  is  he  who  treasures  well 
The  mercies  of  every  day. 

The  raiment  we  have — our  daily  bread — 
The  water  from  cisterns  clear — 

The  beauty  of  earth — and  the  sky  outspread — 
What  more  can  we  wish  for  here  ? 

And  what  if  the  Lord  of  the  holy  throng- 
Hears  not  when  his  children  pray, 

Till  they  sing  in  their  hearts  a  thankful  song, 
For  the  mercies  of  every  day. 
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THE  ORPHAN  BEGGARS. 


We  saw  them  on  the  rude  highway, 

I1  wo  little  wand'ring  beggar  boys,  and  one 

Was  weak,  and  pale,  and  wept  along  the  road: 

His  eye  was  dim,   fur  floods  of  tears  had  borne 

Its  youthful  light  away — the   gleesome  heart 

( >f  childhood  was  worn  out  within — for  want, 

•And  the  sad  feeling  of  rank  homelessness, 

Had  chilled  his  very  life.     The  other  spake 

Some  word  of  comfort — yet  the   poor  child  felt 

All  insufficient  for  his  weight  of  wo, 

And  tears  flowed  out  afresh.     The  sombre  night 

Was  gath'ring  on  the  silent  hills  around — 

The  happy  birds  had  sought  their  green-roofed  nests, 

The   herd  returning  found   their  wonted   fold) 

But  these — where  should   they  rest  their  weary  feel. 

The  great  owl   from   the   gloomy    forest   sent 

A  fearful  note — the  cricket  chirped  aloud, 

And  the  lithe  snake  unrolled  its   labyrinth  close, 

And  glided   from  their  path.     Alas  for  them! 

No  anxious  mother  watched  for  their  return — 

No  father  asked   why  tarried  they  so  lon^ — 
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Poor  outcast  orphan  boys  ! — no  home  on  earth 
Would  miss  them  should  they  perish  on  the  way. 

With  timid  step  at  length, 
And  silent  hesitance,  that  well  betrayed 
The  fear  of  frowning  housewife,  and  the  dread 
Of  rough  refusal,  did  they  wend  their  way 
To  a  near  habitation — one  faint  knock 
Gave  token  to  the  inmates  of  their  need  ; 
The  hospitable  door  thrown  open  wide, 
Invites  the  soiled  and  weary  trav'lers  in. 

Oh  ye  so  blessed  ! 
Now  speak  ye  gently  from  the  beaming  hearth 
To  these  sad  strangers,  as  ye  hope  for  heaven — 
Nor  smile  at  tearful  eyes  and  tatt'red  garb, 
But  welcome  with  a  grateful  heart  the  gift 
That  Charity   hath  sent  you.     It  may  be 
The  worthiest  prayer  that  you  can  offer  up, 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  these  wand'ring  ones. 
0  speak  ye  gently — that  sweet  Mercy  may 
Smile  on  your  home,  and  leave  her  blessing  there 
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FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 

TO    DIANA. 

My  themes  are  old — yet  ever  new 

And  to  our  life  allied, 
Since  first  in  Eden's  land  they  grew, 

And  blossomed  side  by  side ; 
(  But  oh  !  the  flowers  that  withered  there. 

Nipt   by  the  words  of  doom — 
( 'an  all  our  labor — all  our  care 

Restore  their  pristine  bloom.) 

They    cannot    flourish    in    the    souls 

Where    vanity    is    rife, 
And    where    the    demon   pride    controls 

The    milder    thoughts    of   life — 
For   love    is   but   an    empty   name 

If  lips   are    insincere, 
And    friendship,    like    a    flick'ring   flame. 

Will    dim    and    disappear. 

And  I  have  learned  this  lesson  well — 
Though    painfully    and    slow — 

In  hearts  where  envious  passions  dwell 
True    friendship    cannot    grow ; 
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And    in    the    mind    of  sordid    thought, 

Where    self  must    reign    alone, 
Where  life's  sweet  ties  are  sold  and  bought. 

True    love    is    never   known. 

Then    is    it    all    an    idle    dream 

That    vanished    long   ago — 
Is    friendship    but    a    fading    gleam, 

And    love    a    meteor    glow  ? 
Nay — when    our    waiting    heart    doth    find 

A    kindred    spirit    near, 
The    sympathies    of   life    do    bind 

Our   souls    in    fetters    dear. 

And    purest   hearts    have    deepest    bliss. 

Then    let    us    strive    to   keep 
In    such    a    shallow    world    as    this 

Affection    pure    and    deep : 
A    fountain    in    a    desert   land, 

The    shadow    of  a    tree, 
A    jewel    in    the    worthless    sand, 

And    sunlight    on    the    sea. 

And    if  we    have    not   known,    dear    friend. 

Oh    may    we    never   know,' 
How    unrequited    love    doth    send 

A    pang    of   deepest    wo ; 
And    may    our    friendship    ever    be 

Without    earth's    base    alloy, 
And    mingle    in    eternity 

With    heaven's   superior  joy, 
17 
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ROW  OUT  FROM  THE  SHORE. 

Row  out  from  the  shore — row  out  from  the  shore. 

The  tide  of  the  stream  runs  free, 
The  boatman  that  will  not  ply  the  oar, 

Oh  never  the  port  shall  see ; 
There's  light  on  the  coast  beyond  the  deep, 

There's  rest  in  its  bowers  of  green — 
Then  dare  the  wave  in  its  wildest  sweep, 

And  the  tempests  that  lie  between. 

Row  out  from  the  shore — row  out  from  the  shore. 

There's  loss  in  a  long  delay, 
For  maybe  the  breeze  might  waft  you  o'er. 

If  now  you  were  on  the  way ; 
The  clouds  on  the  billow  may  frown    in  wrath. 

But  fair  is  yon  star  above — 
There's  light  to  illumine  the  voyager's  path, 

There's  light  from  the  land  of  love. 

Row  out  from  the  shore — row  out  from  the  shore. 

Time  flows  with  a  rapid  tide, 
And  many  a  bark  is  lost  before 

It  reacheth  the  farther  side ; 
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But  those  who  will  rest  till  the  silent  wave 

Doth  carry  them  far  adown 
Shall  sleep  in    the  ocean's  deepest  cave, 

Uncrowned  with  the  victor's  crown. 

Row  out  from  the  shore — row  out  from  the  shore, 

To  linger — to  fear  is  sin ; 
The  land  that  you  leave  is  yours  no  more, 

But  better  there  is  to  win ; 
The  hand  is  strong  when  the  heart  is  right, 

And  a  firm  faith  in  the  soul — 
Then  row  for  the  beacon's  steady  light 

And  reach  at  the  promised  goal. 
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THE  MISSIONARY. 


He  left  his  home  in  happy  lands 
Where  love  and  friendship  grew 

To  wander  o'er  the  burning  sands 
Of  lonely  Lattakoo ; 

An  ardent  zeal  flashed  in  his  eye, 

And  fearless  faith  that  dared  to  die. 


The  desert  in  the  sultry  noon 

Sent  forth  a  poisonous  breath, 
And  crouching  'neath  the  calm  cold  moon, 

The  wild  beast  sought  his  death ; 
Yet  still  he  stood — a  beacon  light — 
Where  all  was  tempest — all  was  night. 


His  was  the  bitter  grief  to  see 
What  wretched  thousands  came 

To  lift  the  hand  and  bow  the  knee 
Before  an  idol's  frame  ; 

His  was  the  sorrow,  pure  and  deep, 

That  sought  the  silent  waste  to  weep. 
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He  stood  beneath  the  banyan   bough, 

And,  as  the  host  came  by, 
He  met  full  many  a  frowning  brow, 

And  many  a  flashing  eye — 
But  well  he  knew  his  cross  to  bear, 
Who  came  to  plant  the  Gospel  there. 

And  on  his  brow  was  pensive  thought, 

And  in  his  heart  was  prayer, 
When  heathen  hands  their  ofF'rings  brought, 

And  waved  their  incense  there — 
"Make  haste,"   he  said,  "my  God,  I  pray, 
And  smite  their  senseless  gods  of  clay.  " 

The  children  of  the  brambles  rude 

In  wonder  gathered  near — 
And  from  the  sandy  solitude 

Came  trav'ling  hordes  to  hear 
— But  few  in  solemn  thought  would  pore 
The  pallid  stranger's  mystic  lore. 

Month  after  month — year  after  year 

He  ceased  not  still   to  pray 
When  shall  the  promised  dawn  appear — 

The  dark  clouds  roll  away — 
"Make  haste,"  he  said,  "my  God — how  long 
Shall  thy  great  goodness  suffer  wrong.  " 

The  snow  may  wrap  the  winter  land— 
The  storm  may  rave  and  shout — 

But  when  sweet  breezes  wander  bland 
The  budding  leaves  peer  out — 
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Fair  blossoms  deck  the  sunny  slopes, 
With  present  bliss  and   future  hopes. 

So,  where  he  seemed  to  work  for  naught, 

And  cast  the  seed  in  vain, 
Behold  a  heavenly  dew  hath  brought 

Rich  verdure  on  the  plain  ; 
And  ripening  in  the  light  he  finds 
A  harvest  of  immortal  minds. 

Oh  joy  like  this  were  worth  a  life, 

A  life  of  toil  to  see  ! 
And  what  were  danger,  care,  and  strife, 

To  this  great  ecstacy  ! 
Hearts  may  be  happy — but  their  bliss 
Is  pain — is  wo— compared  to  this. 

If  faithful  toil  such  fruit  disclose — 

O  Church   of  God  !  arise, 
And  earth  shall  blossom  as  the   rose, 

And   bloom   like    Paradise  ! 
While   from   the  land,  and   from  the  sea:-. 
Ten  thousand  anthems  swell  the  breeze. 
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DARK  CLIFF. 


Dark  cliff — upon  thine  awful  height 
The  tempest   hath  its  throne, 

And  round  thee  breaks  the  vivid  light 
That  spreads  from  zone  to  zone — 

While  from  thy  summit,  wrapt  in   night, 
Peals  out  the  thunder  tone. 


Thy  crimson  robe  the  sunset   weaves 

And  on  thy  brow  is  set. 
When  Sol  his  glowing  empire  leaves 

A  golden  coronet — 
Thy  regal  hand  a  sceptre  waives 

Where  heaven  and  earth  are  met. 


If  clouds  and  blackness  clothe  thy  form 

When  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 
When  breaks  the  sunbeam  through  the  storm 

ilds  thy  summit   high 
Before  the  quiet  fields  are  warm 

That  in  thy  shadows  lie. 
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So  mental  greatness — tow'ring  far 

Above  earth's  petty  strife, 
Meets  first  the  bolts  of  heaven's  high  war 

When  moral  storm  is  rife, 
\nd  soonest  sees  the   peaceful  star 

That  speaks  of  better  life. 


EPIGRAM. 

For  using  well  a  wealthy  dunce 
The  world  a  maxim  gives, 

'Tis — freely  feast  upon   his  wealth. 
And  praise  him — while  he  lives. 

But  for  a  man  with  wit  and  sense, 
And  knowledge  in  his  head, 

The  rule  is — starve  the  man  to  death, 
And  praise  him — when   he's  dead. 
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EVENING  MUSING. 

What  time  the  winter  sun  went  down 

One  evening  long  ago, 
Beyond  the  forest   dim  and  brown, 

Behind  the  hills  of  snow — 
We,  gazing  on  the  vesper  star, 

Were  musing  in  our  thought 
Of  things  that  were — and   things  that  are- 

And  things  that  may  be    wrought. 
And  forth  along  the  iced   stream 

Our  listless  way  we  took, 
And  sat  us  down  as  in  a  dream 

Beside  the  glassy  brook. 
While  Hope  was  pointing  far  and  high 

To  many  a  coming  scene, 
Sweet  Mem'ry  backward  cast  her  eye 

Along  life's  vista  green. 
The  panorama  of  the  past 

Came  up  in  long  array- 
All  hours  with  gloomy  clouds  o'ercast, 

Each  fair  and  happy  day  ; 
A  truant  jaunt — a  quiet  shade — 

A  storm  at  summer  noon — 
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A  lonely  evening  on  the  glade — 

The  great  round  midnight  moon— 
A  harvest  day  of  yellow  sheaves — 

A  time  of  plucking  flowers — 
A   roaring  wind — the  Autumn  leaves — 

And  light  sweet  April  showers  : 
With  these  were  mingled  parting  words — 

And  tears,  and  smiles,  and  song — 
And  pleasant  notes  of  summer  birds 

In  concert  passed  along; 
And  voices  of  the  schoolday  time, 

\inl  early  friendship  dear, 
A  tune  of  death — a  funeral  chime — 

And  hymning  soft  and  clear ; 
All  thought — all  love — all  hope  and  grief 

That  e'er  had  been  our  lot, 
And  things  that  for  the  heart's   relief 

We  deemed  were   long  forgot, 
Like  old  romantic  dreams  of  yore, 

A  varied  hue  would  take  : 
As  shade  and  sunshine  passing  o'er 

The  surface  of  the  lake, 
Then  from  our  very   heart  gushed  out 

The  fountain  of  our  tears, 
To  think  how  time  had  turned  about 

Our  loves,  and  hopes,  and   fears — 
'I'u  think   what  dreamy   life  we  lead, 

How  changing  day  by  day, 
And  from  our  childhood's  dewy  mead 

How  drop  the  flowers  away, 
We  wept  to  think  the  spring  would  pass— 

The  summer  time  would  come — 
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The  autumn  with  its  withered  grass— 

And  winter,   sad  and  dumb : 
And  as  the  chilly  waters  slept 

In  durance  long  and  cold, 
So  we  in  icy  fetters  kept, 

Shall  sleep  beneath  the  mould. 
And  all  these  quiet  scenes  we  loved 

Our  eyes  shall  never  see, 
And  on  these  very  paths  we  roved 

The  stranger's  foot  will  be, 
The  echoes  of  each  lonely  hill 

Our  steps  have  wandered  o'er, 
Will  answer  happy  voices  still, 

But  ours,  Oh  never  more. 
Yet  surely  all  our  heart  hath  known. 

All  sights,  all  pounds  of  bliss, 
All  wisdom,  sealed  and  made  our  own 

In  musing  such  as  this, 
Shall  like  the  buried  grain  revive 

In  heaven's  perrennial  glow, 
And  oft  in  mem'ry  shall  we  live 

The  life  we  lived  below. 
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THE  GARLANDS. 

They  hang  in  shining  festoons,  wet  with  dew. 

And  with  most  glorious  colors  dyed — 
Peach-blossom,  purple,  blue, 

And   golden-eyed. 

And  some  there  are  whose  varied  tints  disclose 
A  beauty,  such  as  gilds  the  sky 

When  the  bright  rainbow  glows, 
As  storms  pass  by. 

Oh  earth  !  a  lovely  coronet  of  bloom  hast  thou — 
Of  flowers  !  how  fair  ye  are  this  morn  ; 

And  fair  the  sunny  brow 
That  ye  adorn. 

These  garlands  from  a  shaded  dell  were  brought. 

This  very  hour  they  blossomed  there, 
And   in  that  quiet  spot 

Embalmed  the  air. 

Now  when  the  sultry  sun  shall  glow  at  noon. 

The   flowers  shall   fade   away — alas  ! 
So  beauty  fadeth  soon — 

So  pleasures  pass. 
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ECHO. 

Oh    Echo   lives    among    the    hills, 

A    merry    life    hath    he, 
To   every   voice    his    horn   he    fills, 
And   answers    cheerily : 
O    Echo !    who 
Asked   this    of  you — 
To   show   such,   spiteful   glee  ? 

The    love-lorn   maiden,    by   the    rock 

That    overhangs    the    glen, 
Sings — and    her    words    in    plaintive    mock 
Are    told    beyond    her    ken : 
O  Echo!  who 
Asked    this    of  you — 
To    sing   her    song   again  ? 

The    hunter   on    the   mountain    drear, 

Beneath    the    try  sting   thorn, 
Loud   sounds   his    bugle    wild   and    clear. 
Free    in    the    early    morn : 
O  Echo !  who 
Asked    this    of  you— 
To    wind    a^ain    the    horn  ? 
18 
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The    schoolboy,   late   at   idle    play, 

Comes   wand'ring   through   the   wood, 
And    bent   to   cheer   his   lonely   way, 
Pipes    in    the    solitude : 
Oh   Echo !    who 
Asked   this    of  you — 
To    whistle    answer   rude  1 

The    boatmen   underneath   the    cliff 
Shoves    out   his   boat   from   shore, 
The    bounding   billows   bear    his    skiff" 
Fast   as   a   bird   might   soar : 
O    Echo !    who 
Asked    this    of  you — 
To    ply   the    mimic    oar  ? 

The    owl   that    in    his   shady   nook 

Slept   all   the    sunny    day, 
Perched   on    a   bough   beside   the   brook. 
Hoots    out    his    doleful    lay : 
Oh    Echo!    who 
Asked   this    of  you — 
To   mock   the    owlet   gray  ? 

Oh   Echo   lives   among   the    hills, 

A   merry    life    hath    he, 
To  every    voice   his   horn    he    fills, 
And    answers    cheerily : 
O  Echo  !    who 
Asked    this    of  you — 
To   sohw   such   spiteful    glee  '. 
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WE  KNOW  A  SPARKLING  STREAM. 


We  know  a  sparkling  stream, 

A  sweet  melodious  rill, 
That  rolls  with  many  a  gladsome  gleam 

Adown  the  rocky  hill : 
The  weary  traveller  takes  for  cheer 
Libations  of  its  waters  clear. 


Say  not,  "Thou  shalt  not  drink," 

God  made  the  water  free  ; 
The  daisies  on  the  streamlet's  brink 

Ask  not  their  leave  of  thee, 
When  bending  low  they  fill  each  cup 
\.nd  hold  the  brimming  chalice  up. 


The  sunshine  and  the  breeze, 
The  stream,  the  dew,  the  rain, 

The  sovereign  word  of  Nature  frees 
E'en  from  the  tyrant's  chain, 

And  thou  dost  sin  to  say  or  think 

**  Ye  shall  not  of  the  fountain  drink," 
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THE  COaUETTE. 

Oh  fair  was  the  lady  Canzinette, 

The  fairest  in  all   the  town, 
Her  eye  was  blue  as  the  violet, 

Her  tresses  were  sunny  brown ; 
With  lily-hand  and  snowy  brow, 

And  a  rose-enamelled  cheek, 
Her  word  was  greeted  with  smile  and  bow 

Whenever  she  chose  to  speak : 
But  one  there  was  amid  the  throng, 

And  she  sighed  unless  he  came, 
And  she  trembled  whenever  his   voice  of  song 

Whispered  at  eve  her  name. 
She  turned  away  that  he  might  not  see 

How  deep  in  her  heart  he  dwelt, 
And  she  smiled  on  others  that  they  might  be 

Unwarned  of  the  love  she  felt. 

They  walked  alone  in  her  garden  bower 

As  the  sunset  time   drew  nigh, 
And  the  lady  gloried  in  her  power, 

And  her  pride  of  thought  was  high. 
His  voice  was  mild  as  he  bade  her  look 

How  bright  was  the  evening  glow  ; 
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And  he  read  from  a  page  of  her  boudoir  book, 

In  tones  most  sweet  and  low : 
He  spake  of  the  tulips  blooming  fair 

And  the  rose  tree's  rich  perfume, 
And  he  said  that  under  her  tendance  rare 

All  beautiful  things  might  bloom — 
But  the  lady  answered  with  scornful  air, 

And  her  proud  words  sealed  her  doom. 
She  said  the  flatterer's  speech  she  knew     • 

And  ever  despised  his  art, 
For  never  affection  good  and  true 

Dwelt  in  a  deceitful  heart. 
He  paused — for  her  sentence  passed  belief, 

And  he  sadly  turned  away, 
They  parted  in  silence — not  in  grief, 

And  never  again  met  they. 


Thus  did  her  thoughtless  words  of  pride 

Lose  her  a  lover  good  ; 
And  a  mild  young  girl — a  fair  sweet  bride 
Hath  stood  at  the  altar  by  his  side, 

Where  the  proud  one  might  have  stood. 
But  she  weepeth  alone  at  close  of  day 

In  the  shade  of  the  silent  wood, 
As  she  watcheth  the  sunbeams  fade  away 

In  her  garden  solitude. 
Oh  'tis  not  sickness  pales  her  cheek, 

And  it  is  not  want's  deep  wo — 
But  what  it  is  she  will  not  speak 

For  the  worth  of  this  world  below. 
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THE  GIFTED. 


What  mental  sorrow  hath  the  heart 
That  heavenly  gifts  adorn. 

Oh  surely  to  a  bitter  part 
The  talented  were  born  ! 


As  trees  that  standing  on  the  height 
Sigh  to  the  wild  wind's  moan, 

And  cast  the  shade  of  sweet  delighl 
Denied  to  them  alone. 


As  islets  fair  in  ocean  wide 

Lashed  by  the  nub'  wave's  shock  ; 
As  streams  upon  the  mountain  side 

Dashed  down  from  rock  to  rock. 


As  shells  that  of  the  sea's  deep  sigh 

Bear  evermore  the  tone, 
Though  cast  upon  the  strand  they  lie 

Uncared  for  and  alone. 
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If  every    cup    of   joy    be    theirs 
So   are    deep    draughts    of   pain — 

The    prelude    to   encroaching   cares 
Is    oft    their   sweetest    strain. 

'Tis    theirs    to    feel,    and    theirs    to    teach. 

All    that    this    life    might    be — 
And   theirs    the    gentle   tones   that    reach 

O'er   hill,   and   dale,    and   sea. 

Then   sing,    Oh   crowned   minstrels !    sing, 
Yea — strike    the   sacred    wire, 

Though   sorrow    tune   the   loudest    string, 
And   weeping   sweep   the    lyre. 
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TO  MRS.  E.  C.  W- 


We  know  thy  home  is  bright, 

That  friendship  waits  to  cheer  thee, 
Affection  lends  her  light, 

And  pleasure  lingers  near  thee : 
Oh  may  thy  home  be  always  blessed, 

And  every  care  grow  lighter, 
And  hope  and  joy  within  thy  breast 

Grow  brighter  still  and   brighter. 

Yet  seek  a  home  on  high, 

For  time  is  ever  flying, 
Our  friends  around  us  die 

As  suinmer  leaves  are  dying. 
What  land  beneath  the  burning  sun 

Hath  mortal  ear  heard  saying, 
"Here  flowers  of  Paradise  bloom  on, 

And  here  is  no  decaying.  " 

Thine  be  the  love  that  lasts 
Beyond  this  transient  being — 

Thine  be  the  hope  that  casts 
A  light  when  all  is  fleeing — 
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Oh  may  theti  ministration  bless 
When  all  (hat  now  we  cherish, 

Like  flowers  that  cheer  the  wilderness, 
At  one  rude  blast  shall  perish  ! 

Then  seek  a  rest  on  high — • 

Swift  to  the  shadow  flying 
Of  one  who  cannot  die, 

The  shelter  of  the  dying ; 
And  let  us  love  while  here  we  stay 

All  things  that  God  hath  given  : 
But  let  each  hope  that  cheers  our  way 

Be  centered  still  in  heaven. 
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THE  BOWER. 


Ours  is  the  bower  upon  the  hill — 
There  is  no  spot  like  this  ! 

The  southern  breezes  blow  and  fill 
The  very   leaves  with  bliss. 


Here  up  the  rocky  steep  we  climb 
When  beams  the  balmy  day. 

And  here  we  sit  at  even  time 
When  sinks  the  sun  away, 


Oh  'neath  the  spangled  heav'ns  1  ween 

There  never  yet  was  found 
A  place  of  sweeter  summer  green, 

With  thicker  foliage  crowned. 


The  honeysuckle  weeps  at  mom 

The  daisy's  eye  is  wet, 
And  by  the  low-branched  dewy  thorn 

Peeps  out  the  violet. 
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The  fair  magnolia,  snowy  flower, 

And  speckled  columbine, 
Beside  the  portals  of  the  bower 

Their  varied  blooms  entwine. 

Here  bees  are  humming  all  day  long- 
Around  the  breezy  steep, 

Till  heark'ning  to  their  drowsy  song 
The  dewdrop  falls  asleep. 

The  birds  that  cheer  the  solitude 

Come  singing  blithely  by, 
And  echo  in  the  silent  wood 

Makes  answer  lovingly. 

O  breezes  !  waft  your  odors  near, 

O  skies  !  so  fair  and  blue, 
Now  shed  your  mildest  influence  here, 

And  drop  your  sweetest  dew. 

For  'neath  the  spangled  heav'ns  I  ween 

There  never  yet  was  found 
A  place  with  gayer  summer  green, 

Or  thicker  foliage  crowned. 
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THE  "CARRIER  DOVE'S"  RETURN. 

Oh  take,  sweet  bird  of  the  pinion  fair, 

These  lines  from  my  trembling  hand, 
And  carry  them  safe  through  the   yielding  air 

To  my  love  in  the  far  off  land  ; 
They'll  tell  him  how  long  I  have  hoped  his  return. 

How   I've  wept   by  the  moonlit  sea, 
That   I  never  have  ceased  his  fate  to  mourn. 

Or  doubted   bis  love  for  me: 

And  tell  him   my  cheek  hath   lost  its  glow. 

And   my  lip   hath  lost  its  smile. 
That  my  spirit  is  reft  of  its   idol   now 

And  the  visions  thai  cheered  it  erewhile, 
My  harp  is  unheeded — my  lute  is  unstrung 

I    have   bathed   them   with   many   a   tear, 
\nd    the   BOngS   that   he   loved   are   never  sung — 

For   whv   should    1    soil:  them   here? 

The   chain   of  the   tyrant    hath   hound   my   heart 

As  its  fetters  hind   his  hand, 
And  never  shall  my  deep  love  depart 

As   prints   on   the   faithless   sand: 
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Then  haste,  Oh  haste  to  the  captive's  cell, 
He  longs  for  thy  coming  there, 

And  blest  be  thy  mission — fare  thee  well, 
Sweet  bird  of  the  pinion  fair. 


MIDNIGHT  IN  THE  CITY. 


"Tis  midnight.     O'er  the  city's  peopled  domes 
Reigns  silence — while  the  busy  crowds  of  day 
Forget  their  toil,  in  slumber  wrapt  away, 
Some  in  their  huts — some  in  their  sculptur'd  domes. 
Now  may  the  sage,  deep  pond'ring  o'er  his  tomes 
Pause,  and  look  out  upon  the  prospect  gray. 
Lit  by  fair  lamps  of  lone  celestial  ray  : 
And  while  with  fair}'  step  light  Fancy  roams 
And  conjures  up  each  gay  or  tragic  scene 
Of  festive  joy  or  heart-revolting  wo, 
That  frescoed  hall  or  ruined  shed  may  know — 
The  soul  will  bless  the  night's  cloud-woven  screen 
That  calms  the  fever  of  the  sleeping  world  below. 
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GOD  WILL  GUIDE  US. 


When  the  care-encumbered  heart 

Fainteth  on  its  pilgrim  road, 
When  the  lights  of  hope  depart, 
Weary  trav'ler — look  to  God. 
When  we  faint  and  when  we  stray 
He  will  cheer  and  guide  our  way. 


God  will  guide  us — wherefore  doubt- 
All  the  gloomy  clouds  of  heaven 
By  his  will  are  turned  about, 

Rocked  to  rest,  or  tempest  driven  : 
Heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean  share 
Heavenly  watch  and  holy  care. 


God  will  guide  us — happy  thought ! 
As  the  fleeting  moments  pass, 

Mark  what  mercies  come  unsought 
Like  the  dew  upon  the  grass. 
Will  he  lead  ns  ?     Oh  to  be 
Walking  with  him  willingly! 
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In  this  hope  forever  blest, 

In  this  faith's  immortal  dawn, 
Pilgrims  to  the  land  of  rest 
Let  us  safely  journey  on. 
When  the  toils  of  nature  cease 
God  will  guide  us — into  peace. 


TO  PAMELIA. 

Perhaps  in  future  days,  in  altered  times, 
On  other  continents,  in  other  climes, 
At  noon  of  life,  or  in  declining  age, 
Thine  eye,  slow-wand 'ring  o'er  this  written  page, 
May  read  these  casual  hues — and  in  that  hour 
Shall  Mem'ry  vindicate  her  wondrous  power, 
And  I  shall  stand  renewed  before  thee  then, 
As  one  forgotten— dead — alive  asrain. 
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FRATERNITY. 


Oh  Nature  is  fraternal, 

The  great  trees  shield  the  small, 
The  breeze  fans  hill  and  valley, 

And  one  sun  lightens  all. 


The  dew  that  cools  the  mountain 

Falls  also  in  the   vale, 
To  cheer  the  lonely  primrose 

And  bathe  the  lily  pale. 


The  bright  and  joyous  water 
The  hidden  rock  distils. 

To  murmur  through  the  lowlands 
Comes  gushing  from  the  hills. 


The  vine  whose  clasping  tendrils 
First  crept  along  the  ground, 

Now  in  the  oak's  strong  branches 
Hath  steady  friendship  found. 
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The  rain  hath  no  distinction 
But  cometh  down  in  showers 

When  all  below  is  weary, 
And  faint  the  summer  flowers. 

Thus  earth,  and  every  influence 
With  which  its  orb  is  bound, 

Each  in  its  ministration 
Doth  good  to  all  around. 

And  thus  should  our  endeavor 
Look  to  the  peace  of  all ; 

The  weak  lean  on  the  mighty, 
The  great  protect  the  small : 

Till  universal  kindness 
The  only  law  would  be, 

And  men  with  shouts  of  gladness 
Proclaim  the  Jubilee. 
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THE  HOME  OF  ADEN. 


The  home  of  Aden   was  a  happy  spot, 
Sweet  were  the  breezes  from  the  flow'ry  lea, 
The  sunshine  glancing  in  the  shady  grove, 
O'er  the  clear  waters  of  the  silent  lake, 
Looked  like  an  angel  visitant — so  pure, 
So  radiant,  and  so  beautiful  it  was. 
Fair  was  the  landscape  and  sublime  the   view 
From  the  calm  mountain's  lofty  precipice — 
Here  rivers  washed  the  everlasting  rock, 
And  there  wide  fields  enrobed  in  richest  green 
Gave  earliest  promise  of  the  harvest  time. 
Vineyards  and  orchards  with  their  juicy  wealth 
And  quiet  dwellings  close  emhower'd  in  trees 
Were  scattered   far  along  the  smiling  plain. 

Aden  rejoiced, 
His  heart  was  filled  with  purest  bliss — his  cot 
Was   gayer  than   the   palace  of  a   hing, 
For  Cynthia,  fearer  than  the  silver  moon, 
Milder  and   purer  than   the   queen   of  night, 
Blessed  his  lone  labors  with  her  angel  smile. 
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Shared  his   repast,  and   sang  her  evening  song 

Amid  the  o'erhanging  vines  that  clad  their  hovver, 

And  blushed  to  hear  his  praises,  when  her  hand 

Gathered  the  flowing  tresses  to  their  fold ; 

Her  voice  was  gentle  music  to  his  ear, 

Sweeter  than  hreathings  of  th'  Eolian  harp, 

Or  dulcet  lute.     She  had  a  trusting  heart, 

A  heart  all  faith  and  love,  and  all  for  one, 

One  such  as  Aden  was — and  only  him 

She  ever  loved — and  only  she  had  moved 

His  heart  to  love,  and  he  had  sought  her  smile 

Ere  she  had  learned  the  lesson  to  deceive, 

Or  wounded  any  bosom  with  her  scorn. 

Oh  happy  they, 
Where  all  things  breathed  of  happiness  around 
And  their  own  bosoms  beat  in  unison, 
With  universal  harmony  and  love. 
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HOW  SADLY  ARE  WE  PARTED. 


How  sadly  are  we  parted, 
We  children  of  one  home — 

We  that  were  once  one-hearted, 
How   widely  now  we  roam. 


And  Time  hath  scatter'd  o'er  us 
The  sere  leaves  of  our  hope, 

And  now  we  see  before  us 
Our  life's  declining  slope. 


Oh  let  us  once  more  gather 
In  thought  around  the  hearth, 

With  mother  and  with  father, 
The  dearest  names  on  earth. 


In   vain   we    strive  to  waken 
The  life  of  other  days, 

We  all  have  so  forsaken 
Our  old  familiar   WBV8. 
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We  are  not  undivided 

As  in  the  sunny  eves 
When  our  glad  footsteps  glided 
Amid  the  summer  leaves. 

Then  all  without  a  sorrow 

Were  lightsome,  gay,  and  free, 

W7e  knew  no  dark  to-morrow 
In  our  young,  happy  glee. 

We  cannot  feel  the  sweetness 

Of  love  without  alloy, 
Our  hearts  have  lost  their  meetness 

For  this  peculiar  joy. 


We  are  not  one  in  spirit, 
In  diff'rent  paths  we  move, 

And  some  have  more  of  merit, 
And  others  less  of  love. 


Oh  how  could  earth  thus  gather 
These  shadows  on  each  brow — 

We  that  have  said,  "Our  Father," 
How  do  we  say  it  now. 

How  sadly  are  we  parted, 
We  children  of  one  home, 

We  that  were  once  one-hearted 
How  widely  now  we  roam. 
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THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  holy  hour  of  rest  hath  come, 

For  chastened  musing  meet, 
The  tranquil  breezes  waft  us  home 

Their  morning  incense  sweet ; 
All  things  in  air,  and  earth,  and  sea, 

In  one  harmonious  whole, 
Are  tuned  to  praise — and  shall  there  be 

No  Sabbath  of  the  soul ! 

Of  cares  that  eat  the  spirit's  life 

And  bind  it  down  to  clay, 
Of  schemes  with  noisy  tumult  rife 

The  heart  must  dream  away  ; 
The  thought  is  roving  far  and  free 

To  earth's  remotest  polo — 
Oh  needs  it  not  that  there  should  be 

A  Sabbath  in  the  soul ! 

The  dawning  light  of  holy  hours 
That  sheds  a  gleam   within, 

The  sacred  radiance  that  o'erpowers 
The  darkness  of  our  sin — 
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An   inward  anthem  sweet  and  high, 

A  hymn's  unceasing  roll, 
I'rnclaim  the   happy  morning  nigh, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  soul. 

'Tis  not  the  calm  of  earth  or  air 

That  calms  the  mind  to  peace, 
Though  balmy  gales  and  breezes  fair 

The  wealth  of  bliss  increase — 
'Tis  in  the  heart  a  spirit  wakes, 

And  breathes  a  soft  control, 
A  peacefulness  of  praise,  that  makes 

The  Sabbath  of  the  soul. 
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OUR  PATRIOT  BAND. 

Whal  tuneful  harp  shall  wake  the  praise 

That  slumbers  in  our  hearts, 
What  tasteful    hand    shall  weave  the  hays 

That  Glory's  self  imparts, 
For  this,  the  uncorrupted  hand 

Of  patriot-warriors  hold. 
Who  broke  with   Freedom's  sword   and    hand 

» )ur  chains   in   days  of  old  ? 

Oh    if  I   might   their   deeds   rehearse. 

My  lofty  song  would  thrill 
Through  all  the  mighty  universe — 

1  >'er  city,   plain,  and  hill, 
Ami   Echo  on   the  mountain   high 

Her  fairy  horn   would   fill, 
And   roll   the  music   up  the  sky 

Through  all  its  chambers  still  ! 

Bui   humble  is  my  -  rag — ah  me  ! 

Oh   would   that   other   hard 

Would    raise    the    nohle    milist  rels\  . 
For   me   alas  !    too   hard  : 
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Then  would  my  spirit  join  the  lay 
And  breathe  in  every  word, 

Nor  should  the  music  die  away 
Till  all  the  earth  had  heard  : 

Till  Liberty's  bright  banner  rose 

Above  the  despot's  throne, 
And  priest  and  church  should  interpose 

No  law  but  God's  alone, 
Till  man  his  brother  man  should  meet 

In  conscious  freedom  bold, 
Combined  to  make  the  work  complete 

Begun  in  days  of  old. 


20 
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THE  BLIGHTED  TREE. 

Oh  knew  you  that  our  gay  green  tree 

Was  blighted  in  an  hour, 
With  all  its   leaves — so  fair  to  see, 
When  fell  on   flow'ry  hill  and  lea 

The  summer  shower. 

Beside  the  limpid   rill   its  shade 

Defied  the   noontide  ray, 
'Twas  there  in   early   life  we  strayed. 
Across  the  wide  and  sunny  glade, 

Oh  many  a  day ! 

Its  cooling  shadow  stretched  along 

The  grassy    .ale  below, 
Where  May's  sweet-scented  blossoms  throng. 
And  murmurs    in  a  ceaseless  song 

The  streamlet's  flow. 

Alas  !    it  withered — while  we  stood 

The  first  green  leaflet  fell  ; 
Then  in  our  hearts  came  solitude — 
There   was   no  tree   in  all   the  wood 

We   lured  so  well. 
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Now  with  its  naked  arms  outspread 

It  mourns  for  glory  past, 
Its  very  shrivelled  lark  is  dead, 
The  last  sere  quivering  leaf  has  fled 

Swift  on   the  blast. 

It  makes  us  feel  so  desolate — 
Our  childhood's  shady  tree* 
And  pointing  to  a  future  fate 
It  seems  to  say — Thus,  soon  or  late, 
Thus  shall  ye  be. 


MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

I  must  say,  my  dear  Madam,  in  praise  of  your  song 
It  was  wonderful  well — it  was  not  very  long — 
It  was  good — when  you  came  to  the  closing  note 
We  felt  the  sweet  cadences — very  remote 
From  envy  and  jealousy — as  you  may  see 
We  never  aspire  such  a  singer  to  be. 
Had  musical  genius  or  poet  been  near, 
They  would  have  carried  out  fainting,  I  fear. 
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MY  LIFE. 

My  life  hath  been  a  summer  green 

Of  sunlight  and  of  shade — 
Yet  may  it  be  a  stormy  sea, 

Ere  in  my  rest  I'm  laid. 

My  life  doth  seem  a  gentle  dream 

Of  smiling  and  of  tears — 
Yet  may  its  light  fade  into  night 

Ere  endless  morn  appears. 

My  life,  thus  long,   hath  been  a  song, 

A  wild  sweet  forest  air — 
Yet  may  the  note  around  me  float 

Of  sorrow  and  despair. 

My  life  hath  gleams  like  mountain  streams, 

Bright  glancing  in  the  sun — 
Yet  may  it   stray  a  darksome  way 

Before  its  race  is  run. 

My  life,  alas  !  Oh  let  it  pass  ! 

What  is  it  worth  to  me  ! 
If  I  have  found  unfailing  ground 

Of  immortality. 
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THE  SALE. 

For  sale  a  store  of  sparkling  gems 

Of  wondrous  worth  untold, 
And  ornaments,  and  diadems, 

And  countless  mines  of  gold. 

With  these  we  sell  the  pomp  of  power, 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pride  ; 
With  vanity  for  marriage  dower, 

And  folly  for  a  bride. 

We  also  offer  fame  for  sale 

To  such  as  wish  to  buy. 
For  future  years,   or  by  retail, 

To  last  them  till  they  die. 

Now  riches,  pleasure,  power,  and  pr>de. 

And  fame  and  triumph  too, 
With  all  th'  advantages  allied, 

Behold,  we've  offered  you ! 

Th'  aforesaid  goods  we  give  in  trust 
Till  life  shall  reach  its  goal — 

Then  shall  corruption  seize  your  dust, 
And  Satan  claim  your  soul. 
20* 
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CHANGE. 

Our  lives  do  change 
Insensibly — as  gliding  down  a  stream, 
Thouerh  scarce  we  feel  the  easy  motion  made 
Yet  looking  round,  behold  !   the  banks  are  gone, 
The  sunny  greenlands,  whence  we  first  set  out, 
Are  merged  in  wider  fields — the  fields  become 
Ridges  and  rocks — as  on  our  silent  way, 
Poor  voyagers  of  time,  we  pass  along 
Till  launched  on  that  great  shoreless  deep  which  lies 
Beyond  our  calculation. 

Musing  thus, 
i   looked  to  see  if  any  change  had  been 
In  these  our  rural   walks,  and  lo !  the  bank, 
Mossy  and  green,  and  gay  with  spangled  flowers, 
Where  infant  innocence  disported  free, 
Was  crumbled  into  dust— encroaching  waves 
Had   washed   our  bowers  away — I  looked  again. 
The  tiers  and  shrubs  thai   were  <mr  shelter  once, 
Had  imperceptably  grown  taller  far; 
Then  said   I — so  it   hath  been  in  our  hearts, 
<  »ur  thoughts  are   bifftier  than  our  childhood  knew  — 
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Our  dreams  are  greater  in  their  majesty — 

But  ah  !   insidious  care  hath  worn  away 

The  sweet  green  beauty  of  their  early  time, 

And  some  affections  are  forever  lost, 

Lost  in  the  voiceless  clay.     Thus  do  we  see 

Internal  being  pictured  on  external  things, 

An  outward  image  of  our  inward  life, 

For  both  alike  are  changing,  and  descend 

To  this  the  end  of  all  mutation  here, 

Death,  and  the  grave,  long  silence  and  decay — 

And  these  shall  come  as  changes,  from  the  stir 

Of  our  existence — as  an  evening's  close 

That  brings  a  long  dark  night  for  rest  and  sleep, 

Till  morning's  renovating  breath  descends 

To  wake  the  slumberer  to  renewed  life. 

Oh  changing  Earth  ! 
Our  hope  is  not  in  thee — Oh  rapid  Time  ! 
Roll  swiftly,  lest  we  chide  thy  tardy  flow, 
As,  longing  for  a  changeless  realm,  we  look 
On  hill  and  headland  as  we  pass  along, 
And  count  the  stages  till  the  lapsing  flood 
Shall  haply  bring  at  length  our  journey's  e»d. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  ISRAEL 


Oh  children  of  the  promise  hear 
What  saith  the  Lord's  exceeding  love 
"  To  you  the  Shiloh  shall  appear 
Resplendent  from  the  courts  above.  " 


And  did  he  come? — Nay — ask  not  us. 
Ask  One  rejected  in  your  thought, 
We  know  that  He  will  answer  thus, 
41  T  came — and  ye  received  me  not." 


He  came — a  man  in  humble  guise, 
They  saw  the  wonders  that  he  did, 
But  from  their  pageant-loving  eyes 
The  glory  of  his  might  was  hid. 


And  for  this  sin  he  turned  away 
The  goodness  of  his  grace  from  them- 
For  thus  the  sword  arose  to  slay 
Thy  children,  Oh  Jerusalem  ! 
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Then  scattered  from  their  ancient  home 
The  remnants  of  their  race  depart, 
Dispelled  in  every  land  to  roam, 
The  houseless  poor — the  lone  of  heart. 


And  still  in  Judah's  thought  remains 
This  proud  rejection  of  the  King, 
Who  bound  the  Prince  of  hell  in  chains- 
Whose  praise  the  high  arch-angels  sing. 

Alas,  the   veil  of  unbelief! 
Oh !  could  they  see  our  heavenly  day 
How  soon  the  darkness  of  their  grief 
In  perfect  light  would  fade  away ! 

The  Shiloh's  latest  breath  was  given, 
Oh  wand'ring  ones  !  in  prayer  for  you, 
And  still  he  intercedes  in  heaven — 
"  Forgive — they  know  not  what  they  do. 

And,  in  these  latter  times  his  hand. 
Is  set  to  gather  from  afar 
His  ancient   people  to  their  land, 
F»m  every  nation  where  they  are. 

Oh   Israel — hear  the  promise  fair, 
"  They  shall  return,  and  I  will  bless 
For  them  the  portion  that  they  share, 
The  city,  and  the  wilderness : 
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In  desert  lands  the  streams  shall  flow, 
For  them  shall  spring  perpetual  peace, 
They  shall  he  surely  built,  and  know 
No  season  when  their  rest  shall  cease." 


Return — return,  Oh  consecrate  ! 
God's  sacred  host  of  soldiery — 
Till  ye  return  in  vain  wo  wait 
The  universal  Jubilee. 


Till  ye  return  the  heralds  stand 
And  call  the  pagan    race   in   vain, 
But  when  ye  come,  In!  every  land 
Rejoiceth  in  Messiah's  reign  ! 
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LILIA, 

iiiK   widow's  daughter. 

Aline  are  the  lips  to  tell  her  worth, 

Mine  are  the  eyes  to  weep'' 
For  Lilia,  failed  from  the  earth, 

For  love's  unbroken  sleep — 
She  was  a  fair  sweet  flower  to  me, 

Set  by  my   lattice  lone, 
A   song  of  household  melody, 

Sung  in  an  angel-tone. 

Oh  !  she  was  all  that  bound  my  heart 

Down  from  its  hopes  above, 
For  her  my  spirit  dwelt  apart 

From  every  other  love  : 
She  was  an  idol  in   my  soul, 

Enthroned    in  silence  there — 
Oh  !  ye  who  drink  life's  bitterest  bowl, 

I  pledge  ye  in  despair ! 

Her  sunny  tresses  by  my  hand 
Were  bound  in  cincture  fair, 

A  thankful  smile,  most  sweet  and  bland, 
Repaid  the  tender  care  ; 
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I  donned  her  robe,  and  clasped  her  zone 

And  cast  her  scarf  around  : 
Oh,  pity  ye — I  am  alone, 

She  sleepeth  under  ground  ! 

It  was  mine  eye  first  marked  the  bloom 

That  ripened  to  decay ; 
She  felt  the  tincture  of  the  tomb, 

And  heard   its  "come  away;" 
But  still  /  never  dared  to  teU 

The  whisper  in  my  heart — 
Vnd   yet   in  silence   'twas  not  well 

To  let  such  love  depart. 

One  eve  with  calm  and  earnest  air, 

And  accent  low  and  meek, 
While   parting  sunbeams  lit  her  hair. 

And  bathed  her  glowing  cheek, 
She  spake — "  It  is  not  hard  to  die. 

Nor   is    it   well   to   grieve — 
Oh   mother !  is  my  home  on  high 

As  dark  as  this  I  leave  !  " 

\  his !  that  eight  a  sleep  she  slept 

Which  never  waking  knows, 
Vnd    in  my  sullen   grief  I   kept 

A  vigil    with  my  woes. 
Mine  are  the  lips  to  tell  her  worth, 

Mine  are   the   eyes   tn   weep 
Km-  Lilia,  laded  from  the  earth, 

For  love's  unbroken  sleep. 
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TO  ALBERT  G.  COURTNEY. 

The  trav'ler  gazing  o'er  the  plain, 

When  dawns  the   morning  light, 
Looks  to  the  land  he  hopes  to  gain 

Before  the  fall  of  night ; 
He  marks  the  safest  path  to  go, 

And  arms  him  for  his  need, 
Then  journeys  on  securely  slow, 

•  >r  fearless  walks  with  speed. 

So  in  life's  morning  bright  and  gay, 

And  from  its  bowers  of  green, 
Look  where  the  shades  of  evening  gray 

Close  up  the  garish  scene, 
\nd  shape  your  course  to  enter  there, 

(For  thither  are  you  bent) 
Without   remorse — without  despair, 

With  honor  and  content. 

Could  I  confer  earth's  richest  dower, 

[ts  highest  honor  give, 
'Twere  not  so  precious  as  the  power 

To  teach  you  how  to  live, 
21 
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To  banish  ever  from  your  mind 

The  love  of  praise,  or  pelf, 
To  make  you  live  for  all  mankind,. 

And  daily  die  to  self. 

It  half  ensures  a  noble  end, 

To  have  an  honest  aim, 
And  as  we  mark  where  actions  tend. 

We  gather  whence  they  came  ; 
Then  let   your  views  be  pure  and  high. 

Your  motive  truly  good, 
And  walk  erect  with  single  eye, 

To  evil  unsubdued. 

If  genius,  wealth,  or  power  be  given. 

Your  purpose  let   it  be 
To  render  back  the  loan  of  heaven 

With   lawful  usury — 
A   liberal   hand — a   gen'rous   heart, 

A  brother  to  relieve, 
Will  teach  you  'tis  a  better  part 

To  give  than  to   receive'. 

It  may  be  you   can  walk   with   irrace 

'I'h''    |  ;i'h    by   others   trod. 
But  keep  you  still  the  highest  place 

For  conscience,  and   lor  (Jul, 
And  though  a  multitude  await 

Aside   your   feet   to   draw, 
Keep  boldly   on.   nor  de\  iate 

From   honor  and  from   law. 
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( >h  know  you  not  the  worth  of  Time 

Prize  well  the  sacred  boon! 
It  glideth  swiftly  from  youth's  prime 

To  manhood's  busy  noon  ; 
Then  is   it  but  an  easy  stage, 

A  gentle  lapse  away, 
To  imbecility  and  age, 

To  slumber  and  decay. 

Still  may  the  darkness  of  your  heart 

Be  lit  by  sacred  love — 
The  gentlest  ray  the  heav'ns  impart — 

The  light  that  leads  above  : 
There  may  you,  from  this  doubtful  strife, 

Rest  when  your  race  is  run, 
And  thankful  think  upon  the  life 

You  lived  below  the  sun. 
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AN  APPARITION. 

Oh  spirit  arisen!  why  over  thy  prison 

Thus  walking,  all  robed  and  white? 
When  the  pale  young-  moon  in  the  night's  deep  noon 

Hath  sunk  from  the  sky  outright — 
And  a  trembling  star  from  the  clouds  afar 

Looks  down  with  a  fearful  smile — 
And  the  glow-worm  shines   in  the  clustered  vines 

That  cover  this  drear  old  pile  ? 

The  ancorite  old  his  beads  hath  told, 

And  his  taper  burneth  slim, 
And  he  dreams  away  in  his  cowl  so  grey — 

What  wanteth  a  ghost  with   him  ? 
Oh  was  it  the  beat  of  uneasy  feet, 

Or  the  tumult  of  those  that  weep, 
Or  the  trample  and  noise  of  our  feverish  joys 

That  wakened  thee  up  from  sleep  ? 

Or,  hajdy,  now,  for  a  broken  vow, 

Or  a  crime  of  deeper  hue, 
Rejected  from  rest  among  the  blest, 

Thou  walkest  amid  the  dew ; 
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Or  something  unsaid  ere  thou  wert  dead, 

Confession  of  secret  sin — 
A  saying  of  worth  to  some  on  the  earth, 

If  any  the  tale  could  win. 

But,  spirit,  aback — we  fain  would  lack 

Thy  presence  among   us  now, 
And   we  would  not   hear  from  thy  lips  of  fear 

A  crime,  or  a  broken  vow : 
When  the  downing  light  of  the  day  beams  bright, 

Flee  to  thy  narrow  bed! 
And  evermore  sleep  in  its  silence  deep, 

Shade  of  tin:  buried  dead  ! 
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TO  MISS  ANNA  W- 


Oft  do  we  call  each  other  "  friend,  M 

And  "  sister "  oft  we  say, 
Without  the  sympathies  that  blend — 
Without  the  meaning  we  intend 

Our  accent  to  convey. 

First  let  u$  feel  the  dews  of  love 

Descending  on  the  soul, 
The  spirit  of  the  meek-eyed  dove 
Amid  the  wilder  passions  move. 

And  shed  its  calm  control ; 

TVien  may  we  say  in  words  sincere, 

"  Friend,  "  "  sister,  "  "  precious  one, 
And  feel  the  tie  exceeding  dear 
That  breathes   affection's  atmosphere, 
And  glows  in  friendship's  sun. 

But  who  can  tell  what  gentle  tie 

In   unity   can  bind 
Two  hearts  beneath  a  different  sky. 
Unknown  to  each — as  you  and    I. 

Perhaps  of  different  mind  .' 
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The  bond  is  this — the  sacred  chain 

That  kindred  lives  accord — 
Our  ancient  parentage  the  same, 
And  now  we  bear  one  holy  name, 
And  hope  for  one  reward. 


AZETTE. 

She  was  an  angel  from  a  better  sphere 

Lost  in  the  mazes  of  humanity, 

And  ever,  with  a  longing  to  return, 

Her  lustrous  eyes  were  tearful,  and  her  brow 

Looked  pale  and  paler  still,  till  from  its  bonds 

The  spirit,  flutt'ring  with  uneasy  joy, 

Spread  its  light  pinions  in  the  purer  air 

Of  immaterial  life,  and  soared  away: — 

And  all  that  here  remained  was  but  the  shell 

From  which  the  pearl  was  taken. 

Yet  with  love 
We  gazed  upon  the  vacant  tenement 
Wherein  such  bright  inhabitant  had  dwelt — 
Then  hid  the  empty  casket  from  our  sight, 
Lest  we  should  grieve  forevermore  our  loss. 
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BIRD   OF    TH'    UPLIFTED   WING. 

Bird   of  th'    uplifted    wing — away 

And    seek    thy    natal    bough, 
The    maple    branch    with    lightsome    sway, 

That    rocks    thy    nestlings    now  ; 
Skim    o'er    the    surface    of   the    deep 
With    level    wing,    and    rise 

Above    the    cedar-shaded    steep. 
Up    in    the    clear    blue    skies. 

Bird    of  th'    uplifted   wing — we    know 

The  fowler  hides  him  where 
The   rich   red   berries    ripened    glow, 

Then,    sweet    bird!    sloop    not    their : 
The    huntsman    marks    thee    for   his    own, 

Thus   ling'ring  on    the    waj  — 
Fly,   as   thy   kindred    ones    have   down, 

F]   no    danger   haste    away ! 

Bird    of  th'    uplifted    wing — <  >h  !    m  h 

The    time    is    pasl    to   soar — 
Thy    warm    Life's-blood    is   on   the   bough, 

And   thou   shalt   sing   no   more : 
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Too   long   thy    pruned    wing   delayed 

To   beat    the    buxom    air, 
And   quiet   now   its   plumes   are    laid 

Across    thy    bosom    fair. 

Bird    of  th'    uplifted    wing — too    late 

The    warning   came    to    thee ! 
Yet   may   the    story    of  thy    fate 

A    truthful   lesson   be : 
The    heart    that,    wand'nng    from    its    home, 

From    evil   fails    to   fly, 
Shall    know    the    fowler's    day    is    come, 

And   find   a    time   to   die. 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  M  \.\OR. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  was  loved   full  well — 
The  peasant   would  pause  his  praise  to  tell, 
And  Ladies  and  Lords  of  high  degree, 

Would  join  in  the  sweel    festivity, 

Where  his  happy  smile,  and   his  cheerful  voice 

Made   even  the  saddest  of  hearts   rejoice. 

But  once,  when  the  quivering  leaves  were  sere. 
flis  friends  and  his  kinsmen  gathered  near. 

For  fever  burned  on  his  wasted  cheek, 
And  his  smile  was  gone,  and    his   words   were   weak. 
\nd    lie    passed   away    with    a    farewell   sigh, 
As  the  breeze  of  the  autumn   murmured  by. 

The   coffin    is   closed — the    pall    is   spread — 

And  they  hear  him  away  to  the  silent  dead — 
With  drooping  plumes,  and  Long  array, 
The  lord  of  the  manor  is  borne  away — 
With    thf   blazoned   arms   of  his   high    renown 
They  have  carried  him  forth  and  laid  him  down. 
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The    vault    is   covered — and    one    by    one 

The    weeping   crowd    to   their   homes   are   gone — 

And,    day    by    day,    as    they    think    of  him, 
His    meiu'ry    grows    in    their    thought    more    dim: 
Till   changes    have    come,    and    years   are    fled. 
And    they    think    no    mure    of   the    coffined    dead. 

The   son    of  the    stranger    sits    at    ease 
Under   the    shade    of   his    spreading    trees, 
He    gathers    the    apple,   and    prunes    the   vine. 
He    presses    the    grape,   and    drinks    the    wine — 
But,    lord    of  the    manor!  of   lofty    brow, 
Of  the    nohle    bearing1 — where    art    thou.' 


The    lamps    are    lit    in    the    halls    of   glee. 

And    the    table    is   spread — but    not    for    thee — 

If  thou   shouldst    come    from    the  enamel    stone. 

Ungracious    guest — of  the    grisly    hone! 

How    won  Id     the    revellers    fly    with    fear, 

As    the    clank    of   thj     ghostly    step    drew    near. 

Oh    child    of  the    tomb!    whal    change    hath    come 
Over   the    place    of  thine   early    home ! 
[f  thou    couldst    stand    in    a   shape    thine    own, 
How  few  would   know   thee  where   thou  wert  known, 
And    gladly    thou,    from    the    homes    of  men. 
Wouldst   sink    to    thy   quiet    sleep    again. 

In   the    changing   world,    in   the   busy   thought. 
The    lord    of   the    manor    is    long'  forgot, 
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Or   only   named   as   the   beldam   old 
Mutters    the    tale    too    often    told : 
'Tis   well   to   die — but   the    dead   must   be 
Lost   from   the    living   memory. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Illustrious   ruler  of  our  wide  domain, 

The  realm  that  spreads  from  sea  to  sea — 

We,  rustic  children  of  the  rural  plain, 

Come  forth  this  glorious  morn  to  welcome  thee! 

Fair  are  the  fields  where  holy  Freedom  dwells. 
Where  sacred   Union's  mighty  banner  floats! 
From  this  high  citadel  our  pean  swells 
<  »Vr  all  the  earth  its  diapason  notes. 

We  ask  no  portion  of  the  stranger's  soil, 
No  share  in  falling  kingdoms,   rout   in  twain. 
But   we   would   claim   the    full    reward  of  toil, 
And  strive  that  true  equality  may   reign. 

Nor  do  we  ask   it  as  our   ruler's  part 
To  wear  the   proud   oppressor's   hated   name — 
Yet  we  would  have  thee  rule  the  nation's  heart, 
And  live  forever  in  thy  country's  fame. 
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ALLYN  AND  THE  FAIRY  FESTIVAL. 


The  reapers  shouted  "harvest  home," 
The  autumn  nut  was  brown, 

When  Allyn,  from  the  highlands  come, 
To  lowland  vales  went  down. 


His  hunter  band  had  scoured  the  land, 

His  shout  the  eagle  heard, 
When  on  the  cliff  he  waved  his  hand, 

And  gave  the  parting  word. 


And  now  returning  from  the  height, 

As  ancient  stories  tell, 
They  paused  where  fairies  dance  at  night 

Beside  the  sparkling  well. 


(  The  place  was  very  fair  to  view, 
The  bubbling  water  flung 

Its  chrystal  drops,  like  pearly  dew, 
Where  bending  blossoms  hung. 
22 
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And  birds,  and,  bees,  and  butterflies 

Made  concert  in  the  air ; 
And  great  old  trees  that  touched  the  skies, 

And  shady  shrubs  were  there.) 

And  AUyn  said  he  ne'er  had  chance 

A  sweeter  place  to  see, 
And  if  the  fairies  came  to  dance 

He'd  join  their  companie. 

The  hapless  boast  was  only  made 

When  gentle  music's  trill 
Came  trembling  with  the  dancer's  tread . 

And  all  things  else  grew  still. 


And,  round  and  round,  a  secret  spell 
Was  woven  in  the  place — 

And  Allyn  not  a   prayer  could  tell, 
To  save  him  with  its  grace. 

But  lighter  grew  his  heavy  steel. 
His  sword  he  counted  naught, 

And  freer  felt  his  booted   heel, 
And  gayer  was  his  thought. 

And  out  along  the  shaven  mead 
The  hunter  danced  away, 

Nor  halted,  in  his  jocund  speed, 
To  cross  himself,  or  pray. 
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From  morn,  till  eve,  beneath  the  shade, 
The  sportive  dance  was  rife: 

(  The  shepherd  crossing  o'er  the  glade, 
Rehearsed  it  all  his  life. ) 


The  sloping  sunbeams  left  the  sky, 
The  twilight  veil  was  drawn, 

The  vesper  star  shone  clear  and  high, 
And  home  the  herds  had  gone — 

And  yet  the  hunters  lingered  nigh, 
And  yet  the  dance  went  on. 


For  music  lent  its  witching  power 
To  charm  the  wizzard  spot, 

And  as  they  listened,  hour  by  hour, 
Enchantment  wrapt  their  thought. 


The  moon  arose,  cold,  full,  and  fair, 
The  vesper  star  withdrew — 

The  hunters,  in  th'  enchanted  air, 
Stood  spell-bouud  in  the  dew. 


"Twas  midnight — and  the  revelry 

Was  at  its  chosen  height, 
And  voices  of  the  wildest  glee 

Called  elf,  and  fairy  sprite — 
When  sudden  darkness  wrapt  the  lea 

In  deepest  gloom  of  night. 
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And  silence  settled  on  the  scene — 

The  hunters  stole  away ; 
Nor  came  they  on  the  haunted  green 

Till  beamed  the  broadest  day. 

No  foot  had  pressed  the  level  plain — 
No  hand  had  culled  a  flower — 

The  bird  was  trilling  out  its  strain — 
The  bee  hummed  in  the  bower. 

The  shrubs  were  fragrant  with   their  dew- 
The  grass  with  pearls  bedight — 

And  naught  in  Nature's  palace  knew 
The  revel  of  the  night. 

But  there  they  found  a  broken  sword, 
And  Allyn's  spear,  and  plume — 

Yet  never  one  dare  speak  a  word 
Of  what  had  been  his  doom. 
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THE  DRUID  OAK. 


Great  tree !  whose  branches  high  and  bold 

Cast  shadows  wide  and  deep 
Upon  the  altar,  where  of  old 

That  man  of  myst'ry  deep 
His  unavailing  rites  would  hold, 

His  sullen  worship  keep  ! 


Oh  Druid  Oak  !  thy  sacred  shade 
In  ancient  time  hath  been 

A  waymark  for  the  pilgrim  made, 
A  temple  tall  and  green : 

Old  patriarch  of  the  sunny  glade, 
What  chano-es  hast  thou  seen  ! 


Thou  sawest  the  hoary  Druid  stand 
And  slay  his  ofT'ring  there, 

Then  lift  to  heaven  his  reeking  hand 
In  confidence  of  prayer, 

While,  round  about,  a  prostrate  band 
Implored  his  augur  fair. 
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Now  as  the  gloomy  rite   is  o'er 

The  Druid  stands  to  muse, 
The  sign  is  in  the  clouds  no  more — 

The  gods  his  suit  refuse — 
E'en  though  his  hand  is  red  with  gore, 

Oblations  that  they  choose. 


Good  angels  hov'ring  in  the  sky 
Light  on  the  waving  bough, 

Their  time  is  come — and  thine  gone  by. 
Priest  of  the  frowning  brow  ! 

Another  victim  shall   not  lie 
Upon  the  green-sward  now. 


He  passed  away — his  altar  tree, 

Still  great  in  glory  stood, 
And  saw  each  chansjiiiLT  dynasty 

That  ruled  the  land  and  flood: 
Frail   man  braves  not    the   storm    with   thee. 

Old  monarch  of  the   wood! 


Thy  leaves  were  green,  and  waving  gay, 

Thy  rind  with  moisture  wet, 
Perhaps,  upon  th'  auspicious  day 

When  England's  crown  was  set 
On    one   whose    race    has    passed    away, 

The  first  Plantaeanet. 
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And  thou  didst  see  the  warfare  rude, 

In   fabled  story  told, 
The  charging  in  the  boundless  wood 

I  >t   knight,  and  baron  bold. 
That  roused  the  hoary  solitude, 

And  shook  thy  branches  old. 

Stand   long,  and  spread  thy  branches  high, 

And  war  in  winter's  storm, 
And  nurse  thine  acorns  in  the  sky 

All  summer  green  and  warm — 
While  those  who  view,  or  pass  thee  by, 

Revere  thine  aged  form, 

And  thou  shalt  bring  full  many  a  scene 
In  sylvan  song  made  known — 

And  main    a  tale  of  what  has  been 
In   generations  gone, 

Thou  long  survivor  on  the  green. 
Thus  standing  grey  and  lone  ! 
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SOMNUS  ET  SOMNIUM. 

"I  slept  and  [  dreamed" — "And  what  did  you  dream?" 
"Of  people  that  are  not  the   people  they  seem — 
I  dreamed  of  a  friend  on  a  fine  fair  day, 
He  smiled,  and  be  chatted" — "And  what  did  he  say?" 
He  said,  "  I  have  friendship  abiding  and  true, 
And  nothing  can  alter  my  feeling  for  you  ; 
But,  on  as  we  journey'd,  we  came  to  a  stream. 
And  tempest  rose  over  the  sky  of  my  dream — 
Fair  mansions  were  smiling-  across  the  deep, 
On  the  gay  green  plain,  on  the  far  off  steep — 
And  were  we  but  over."     "  Then  what  was  done  I " 
"My  friend  had  a  vessel — it  carried  but  one," 
"And  who  went  over?"     "Oh — ask  me  not! 
'Twere    well    if  our    dreams    were    all    forgot — 
'Twere    well    if  you    never   should    stand   like  me, 
And    watch    the    fair   shallop    glide    over   the  sea, 
The    vessel    that    carried    all    hope    away, 
And    left    you    alone    in    the    wilds    a    prey, 
While  the  thunder's  roll,  ami  the  lightning's  flash, 
Kepi  time  with  the  roar  of  the  wild  wave's  dash." 
"And   did    he    return?"     ■•  Nay — nevermore — 
I  saw   him    ride   safely    along    the   shore, 
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He  entered  a  dwelling  large,  good,  and  warm, 
As  I  laid  myself  down  to  the  pelting  storm, 
And   the  spray  flew  up  from  the  vexed  sea  brink 
And  covered  me  over."     "And  what  did  you  think?" 
"  I  thought  of  the  friendship,  abiding  and  strong, 
That  braved  the  rude  tempest,  and  lasted  so  long: 
But,  waking,  I  knew  it  was  only  a  dream 
Of  people  that  are  not  the  people  they  seem.  " 


THERE  SHALL  BE  WAR  NO  MORE. 

The  day  shall  dawn  at  length, 

Earth's  last,  best,  brightest  day, 
When  spirit-might  and  mental  strength 

Alone  shall  bear  the  sway. 
The  cannon's  voice  shall  die 

Along  the  world's   wide  plain, 
And  cleansing  waters  from  the  sky 

Wash  out  each  battle  stain. 

The  silver  trumpet's  sound 

Through  every  land  shall  thrill, 
And  bear  the  sweetest  tidings  round 

O'er  mountain,  vale,  and  hill. 
O  !  come  great  Prince  of  peace — 

Thou  whom  our  hearts  adore ; 
Then  shall  the  sound  of  tumult  cease, 

And   war  be  heard  no  more. 
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I  WILL  NOT  LOVE. 

I  will  not  love — with  human  love — 

There  is  enough  for  me 
In  that  enduring'  land  ahove, 

In  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea  ; 
My  heart  with   Nature's  general  joy 

Will  beat  an  even  tone, 
And  gather  sweets  without  alloy, 

And  mercies  all  its  own. 

I  will  not  love — for  if  I  do 

My  heart  will  suffer  wrong — 
Who  keeps  affection  ever  true 

For  wayward  child  of  song ! 
Who  could  forgive  each  foolish  word, 

Each  idle  wish  repress, 
Nor  check  the  music  that,  unheard, 

Thrills  in  the  soul's  recess  ? 

I  will  not  love — it  were  too  much 

A  treasured  hoard  to  pay, 
And  when  mine  off'ring  had  been  such 

Mine   idol   l urn  away — 
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And,   day  by  day,  my   heart  might  pine 

In  bitterness  of  pain, 
To  think  the  spirit  was  not  mine 

I  gave  mine  all  to  gain. 

I   will  not  love — but  I  will  bless- 

The  world  of  humankind, 
And  soothe  the  pang  of  wretchedness. 

And  calm  the  troubled  mind ; 
My  thought  shall  ruminate  of  good — 

Of  beautiful — of  bliss — 
And  find  out  things  not  understood 

Of  what  true  wisdom   is. 

I  will  not  love — and  yet  my  song 

Shall  never  cease  to  be, 
"Love  is  a  fountain   pure  and  strong. 

Oh  weary  souls  !   drink  ye  ; 
Its  sweetly  chiming  waters  run 

By  life's  long  tiresome  way — 
It  hath  a  charm,  a  holy  one, 

Then,  drink  ye — all  who  may. 

And  let  the  minstrel  sing  beside 

Your  pathway  as  ye  go— 
A  heart  to  every  heart  allied 

That  walks  these  paths  below ; 
A  heart  that  knows  how  human  bliss 

Is  linked  with  mortal  wo 
By  heaven's  decree — and  more  than  this 

Would  scarcely  ask  to  know." 
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1   will  not  love — with  human   lu\t_ 
There  is  enough  for  me 

In  that  enduring  land  ahove, 
In  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea, 

And  yet,  let  none  to  me  award 
\    cold  or  callous  mind — 

I  love  all   Nature,  and  its  Lord, 
And  all  of  human   kind. 


DEAR  HILLS  OF  MY  HOME. 

Dear  hills  of  my  home  !  where  the  sun's  last  glow 

Glides  up  from  the  quiel   vales  below; 

Where  the  shady  beech,  and  the  chesnut  tall, 

The  ripened  nut  from  the  branch  let  fall, 

Where  songs  resound  in  the  sylvan  shade, 

By  many  a    bright-winged  warbler  made; 

Green  hills — where  the   breeze  comes   high  and   free. 

How  dear  are  your  moss-grown  heights  to  me  ! 

Away  from  the  cures  of  the  toiling  earth, 

From    its    piercing  wo,  and    its    heartless   mirth, 

In  the  musing  time  of  my  leisure  hours 

I  rest  my  heart  in  your  sweet,  green  bowers, 

Where  the  spirit  of  love  hath  targe  increase, 

For  your  heights  are  covered  with  <  tod's  great  peace. 

I  may  cross  the  blue  mountains,  or  ocean's  white  loam. 

But  never  forget  ye — sweet   hills  of  my  home  ! 
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AUTUMN  SONNETS. 

We  hail  thee  Autumn  !  when  the  days  begin 

With  murky  shadows,   and   the  evenings  close 

In  rolling  clouds  red-blushing  like  the  rose. 

Now  stands  the   forest  in   its  vestment,  thin 

From  summer  losses,  and   from  winds  that  win 

Its  leafy  treasures.     Faint  the  brooklet  flows 

Through  marshy  meadows,  where  the  sunset  glows 

Beam  unobstructed  on  the  reedy  lin, 

And  ripe  red  berries  scattered  lie  along  : 

Now  silence  broods — but,  hark  you — far  aAvay 

The   piping  wind  doth  sound  its  battle  gong, 

The  nut  shower  rattles   down  with  noisy  fray, 

And  hosts  of  leaves,  fly  off  like  banners  streaming  gay. 

We  hail  thee,  Autumn — friend  of  sober  views, 
Of  Meditation,  robed   in  solemn   thought, 
A  vesture,  like  earth's  raiment,  all  inwrought 
With  many  fading  tints  and  varied  hues! 
Thou  art  the  patron  of  the  pensive  muse 
That  seeks  the  scene  with  saddest  sorrow  fraught, 
And  tells  the  tale   by  truest  teacher  taught : 
Thou  art  the  bane  of  unsubstantial  things, 
23 
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The  test  of  what  may  brave  the  wintry  sky ; 
At  thy  rude  breath  the  tendril  closer  clings, 
While  faded  leaves  are  falling  far  and  nigh; 
So  folly  flies,  when  once  thy  presence  brings 
Great  thoughts,   and  deathless  hopes,  and  grave  ima- 
ginings. 


GREEN  VALLEYS. 

Green  valleys  !  where  the  streamlets  run, 
Close  sheltered  from  the  summer  sun, 
Where  "  buttercups  and  daisies  "  grow, 
With  weighl  of  dewdrops  bending  low: 
Where  latest  comes  the    mor  ill  g  dare, 
And  soonest  breathes  the   evening  fair; 
Green   vales  !  our  hearts  can  never  ceasa 
To  call  ye  types  of  rest  and  peace. 

<  ircrn  valleys  !   in  the  sultry  hours 
How  sweet  to  wander  'mid  your  bowers 
Of  clust'ring   vine — oft    pausing  long 
To  catch  the  wild    bird's   warbled  song: 
Or  resting  on  the  velvel  ^reen 
We  ponder  o'er  the  quiet  scene, 
And  iii  your  Bhades,  i/rccn  vallies,  see 
All  emblems  of  humility. 
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BIRDS  OF  PREY. 

The  eagle  whets  his  polished  beak. 

And  shakes  his  glossy  plume, 
As,  standing  on  the  rocky  peak, 

He   plots  his  victim's  doom, 
He  marks  the  lamb  in  pastures  wide 

Disporting  far  away, 
And  swooping  down  the  mountain  side 

Descends  upon  the  prey. 

The  vulture,  in  his  soaring  free, 

Looks  down  Avith  angry  scowl, 
And  from  th'  embow'ring  beechen  tree 

Peers  out  the  midnight  owl— 
They  are  not  like  the  happy  birds 

That  haunt  the  sunny  bowers, 
Their  screaming  is  like  bitter  words 

In  this  bad  world  of  ours. 

They  are  like  those  of  envious  eye 
Who  watch  their  fellow  men 

A  fault  or  folly  to  decry, 

And  pierce  with  malice  then. 
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Some  emulate  the  eagle's  flight 

Upon  his  upward  way, 
But  more  his  stooping  from  the  height, 

And  pouncing  on  the  prey. 


FILIAL  LOVE. 

There  is  no  love  so  sacred  on  the  earth 

As  that  first  grateful  ofFring  of  the  heart 

That  rises  like  sweet   incense  at  the  name 

Of  father  and  of  mother.     Who  can  dwell 

So  deep  in  all  remembrances  of  bliss 

As  those  whose  smile  our  infant   gladness  knew  I 

'Tis  an  affection   which   most  kindly  blends 

Youth  and  old  age,  and  gives  the  beaming  eye 

A  gentler  lustre  as  the  pious  thought 

Mixed  of  obedience,  gratitude,  and  trust, 

Lights  up  the  spirit  with   its  holy  Lrl<>\\\ 

'Tis  fairer  on  the  brow  of  youth  titan  gems, 

And  brighter  faT  than  beauty,  or  the  gift 

Of  rarest  genius — for  all  things  are  summed 

In  this  great  crowning  charity  of  life. 
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THE  SEEKERS. 


««  What  are  you  seeking?" — "Gold,  bright  gold, 

Deep  buried  in  earth,  in  kingdoms  old — 

We  are  seeking  gems,  and  silver  ore, 

AAvay  on  the  wide  Pacific  shore — 

We  are  delving  deep,  and  we  hope  to  bring 

Riches  fit  for  an  Eastern  Kiner." 


"  What  are  you  seeking  ?  " — "  Fame,  great  fame, 
We  long  for  the  world  to  hear  our  name  ; 
We  are  braving  death  in  the  warrior's  camp, 
We  are  toiling  long  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
We  are  raising  high  the  sculptured  stone. 
That  our  name  may  stand  on  its  heights  alone. 


"And  what  are  you  seeking?" — "Freedom  fair — 
Our  banner  floats  on  the   balmy  air, 
We  are  breaking  their  bands  who  strive  to  bind 
Chains  on  the  wings  of  the  wafting  wind, 
And  tyrants  may  tremble  now  to  see 
The  gathering  bands  of  the  mighty  free." 
23* 
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"And  what  have  you  found  beside  the  wave?" 
The  wild  wind  answered—"  A.  grave,  a  grave." 
"And  what  have  you  found?" — "Oblivion  came, 
And  left  me,  alas  !    a  noteless  name." 
"And  what  have  you  found?" — "O!    chains,  strong 

chains, 
But  our  voice  is  still  on  the  world's  wide  plains." 


"What  are  you  seeking?" — "Truth,  fair  truth, 

The  elixir  bright  of  immortal  youth, 

And  Wisdom's  pearl,  that  a  lustre  flings 

More  beautiful  far  than   the  crown  of  kings, 

And  Liberty,  priceless,  great,  unbought, 

And  lo — we  have  found  them — all  we  sought. " 
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NOW. 


Now,  brothers,  now — 
This  is  the  day — In,  yesterday  stands 
Meekly  behind   with   fulded  hands, 
To-morrow's  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Hope— 
This  is  the  time  with   life  to  cope — 
This  is  the  only  hour  you  live, 
To  suffer — to  act — to  gain — to  give — 

Now,  brothers,  now. 

Now,  brothers,  now — 
Is  there  work  for  the  head,  or  hand  to  do  ? 
Wait  oot — fi  r  the  time  waits  not  for  you — 
Put  a  workman's  stamp  on  the  glowing  ore 
As  your  life  comes  piecemeal  up  before — 
Let  the  flowers  that  bloom  be  plucked  to-day, 
And  the  fruit  that  ripens  be  stored  away — 

N  w,  brothers,  now. 

Now,  brothers,  now 
We've  nothing  to  do  with  time  to  come — 
The  prese  thought  and  action  home; 
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There's  nothing  to  do  in  the  silent  post 
Where  the  finished  work  of  our  life  is  cast- 
Then  seize,  with  a  purpose  great  and  high, 
The  fugit've  moment  that  hurries  by — 
Now,  brothers,  now. 


PATIENCE. 

There  is  a  potency  in  patience  that  out-braves 

The  greatest  ills  of  life — a  grain  that  wears 

The  pointed  edges  of  the  sharpest  cares  : 

It  is  a  sovereign   virtue  that  aye  saves 

The  storm-tossed  soul  upon  Time's  troubled  waves— 

A  mental   Hercnhis  that   boldly  dares 

The  mortal  combat,  and  who   i    hi  ulder  hears 

Weights  that  would  sink   our  spirits  to  their  graves. 

It  is  the  diamond  pointing  of  the  golden  pen 

That   writes  "content""    upon   the  hardest   fate 

That  ever  bides  the  hapless  sons  of  men: 

'Tis  a  good  lesson  that,  or  s  i    t,  or  late, 

We  all  must  con — and  happiest  are  we  when 

The  deepest  schooled  in    this   greal    text-book  of  our 

state. 
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OUR  ANGEL  GUARD. 

"The  angel  of  the   Lord    encampeth  around  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them." — Ps.  34:7. 

Oh  in  the  long-,  dark  night, 

When  evil  hosts  are  nigh, 
How  good  to  think  a  son  of  light 

Descendeth  from  on  high 
And  spreads  his  tent  around, 

While  drops   the  silent  dew, 
To  watch  us,  weak,  and  slumber-bound, 

And  guard  us  all  night  through. 

We  ask  not  how  it  is 

That  such  a  thing  can  be, 
A  sentry  from  the  land  of  bliss 

To  guard  such  worms  as  we  : 
Nor  would   we  ask  to  know 

Who  cometh  for  this  end, 
Or  what  the  danger — what  the  foe 

That  meets  our   heav'nly  friend. 

We  pilgrims,  on   our  way 

Across  this  kingdom  drear, 
May  lose  the  light  of  heavenly  day 

In  earth's  murk  atmosphere — 
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But  as  we  wander  on 

In  darkness,  and  afar, 
The  angel's  flaming  sword  is  drawn 

To  guard  us  where  we  are. 

Our  rest  is  by  the  Rock — 

Sweet  waters  murmur  near, 
And  shepherds  fold  the  weary  flock, 

And  dwell  securely  here ; 
The  Angel  spreads  his  tent 

To  shield  the  sacred  place 
Where  heaven's  high  seraph-songs  are  blent 

With  melodies  of  grace. 

We  feel  no  midnight  harm 

From  death  our  hidden  foe 
Because  our  mighty  helper's  arm 

TTatli  warded  off  the  blow: 
His  watchings  never  cease 

In   nil   the  time  unblest. 
And  so  our  beads  are  full  of  peace, 

<  > ur  homes  are   full   of  vest. 

Mysterious  Angel-guard 

From  ills  unknown  to  us  ! 
Ib.w  pitiful  cur  gracious  Lord, 

To  keep  his  people  thus! 
Till  'mid  the  holy  throng 

A  deathless  voice  we  raise, 
( >ur  human  lips  would  ask  their  song 

To  cel'dirate   his   praise. 
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THE  UNFORGIVEN, 

The  eyes  that  look  on  mortal  deeds 

Are  not  all  eyes  of  heaven. 
But  wheresoe'er  our  pathway  leads 

There  walks  the  Unforgiven  ; 
A  marshall'd  host  is  round  about 

To  wait  upon  his  will. 
With  ready  zeal  to  carry  out 

His  purposes  of  ill. 

His  look  is  proud,  as  evermore 

His  presence  passeth  by, 
That  faith  and  love  may  quail  before 

The  dashing  of  his  eye; 
For  chiefly  doth  his  anger  hold 

Against  the  sons  of  light, 
And  most  he  wages  warfare  bold 

A      nst  the  cause  of  right. 

'Tis  night — 'tis  night — such  night  as  hath 

No  starry  light  to  rise — 
O !  hear  the  wild  wind's  warring  wrath 

Howl  in  the  gloomy  skies  ! 
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The  clouds  on  dragon-wings  do  swim, 
And  threat'ning  sounds  they  bear — 

The  tempest  owes  its  might  to  him, 
Prince  of  the  powers  of  air. 

But  O  !  the  dark  and  stormy  sky, 

And  howling  winds  are  naught 
Compared  with  what  his  ministry 

In  human  life  hath  wrought. 
FT  is  actions  in  this   kingdom  murk 

We  scarce   would  call  a  sin, 
Did  not  he  work  such  evil  work 

Upon  the  soul  within. 

Oh  not  a  sorrow  wounds  the  heart. 

Oh  not  a  teardrop  Hows. 
In  which  he  claimeth  not  a  part, 

This  minister  of  woes  ! 
And  where  the  bonds  of  love  are  broke, 

Or  friendship's  ties  are  riven. 
There,  smiling  at  the  fatal  stroke, 

There  stands  the  Unforgiven. 

All  dangers  of  the  midnight  hour. 

All  evils  of  the  day. 
And  each  temptation's  subtle  power 

Against    whose    force    we    pray  ; 
All  pride,  whose  lordly  arm  can  cause 

A    nation's   tears   to   flow, 
And  all  opposed  to  heaven's  high  laws, 

To  him  allegiance  owe. 
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In  suppliant  thought  our  spirits  bow, 

We  strive  this  foe  to  shun ; 
And  from  his  darts,  O  shield,  us  Thou, 

Unconquered  Holy  One: 
When  to  the  triumph  of  thy  name 

We,  ransomed,  walk  in  heaven, 
The  vict'ry  then  shall  put  to  shame 

Our   foe — the   Unformven. 


THE  ROSE  TREE. 

As  once  we  wandered  in  a  lonely  field 
We  saw  a  vision  of  supreme  delight, 
One  single  rose-tree,  standing  on  a  bank, 
Bathed  in  the  sunset  glow,  and  shedding  round 
Riches  of  odor  on  the   tranquil  air. 
Clusters  of  roses,  bending  to  the  earth, 
Swayed  lightly  on  the  gale — buds  opened  half 
Peered  gayly  out  among  the  deep  green  leaves. 
And  over  all  a  halo  breathed  its  light. 
Sweet  roses !  blooming  in  the  field  alone, 
Uncared  for,  budding  forth  so  wondrous  ihir ! 
The  stamp  of  God's  great  seal  is  on  ye,  flowers- 
To  bless  the  solitude  with  beauty  is 
The  mission  of  your  being,  well  fulfilled 
Had  no  one  ever  found  this  green  retreat, 
Or  spake  your  loveliness  with  praise. 
24 
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MIRIAM. 


Miriam,    by    the    old   Red    sea, 
Struck    the    timbrel    loud    and    free, 
Judah's    daughter's    danced    along, 
To    the    chorus   of  the   sonar. 


O  !    beneath    the    rippling    deep, 
Now    the    hosts    of   Pharaoh    sleep. 
Overwhelmed    in    waters    wide. 
They    have    perished    in    their    pride 


All    the    pomp    of   war    was    there. 
Bristling    chariots — pennons    fair. 
Shield    and    buckler — all    the    boast 
Of  a   triumph   tray'ling   host. 


1  Jul; lit    they    were,   and    full    of  glee, 
When    they    trod    the    deep    Red    sea. 
But    their    feet    Oh    never  more 
Reached    again    the  solid    shore. 
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While    they   jostled    in    the    race, 
O'er   the    walled    wave's    resting   place, 
Chariots    broke — and   man   and   brute 
Wearied    in    the    wild    pursuit. 

Then    their    hearts    were    full  of  fear, 

Hedged    in    waters    wide   and  drear, 

And    they    turned   themselves  to    flee 
In    the    pathway    of  the   sea. 

Haste    thee,    Pharaoh,  no   delay — 
Lo !    the    wall    of  wave    gives    way — 
Closing — closing — haste    thee    on, 
Ere    the    last    faint   hope   be    gone. 

Oh   another   day    shall   see 
Nothing   of  thine    host,    or    thee, 
Save    upon   the    tireless    tide 
Ruined    wrecks    of  ruthless   pride. 

Bubbling   back    the  Avaters    run, 
All    the    work    of  mercy    done, 
Closing — closing — far   and    nigh, 
Egypt's    thousands    gasp   and    die. 

Now   the    rushing   waters    cease, 
Ouick    subsiding    into    peace ; 
Dimpling   fair   the    currents    run, 
All    the    work    of  justice    done. 
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Israel's    host,   with  joyful   awe, 
On    the   morrow    looked    and   saw 
Corpses    floating   on   the    deep, 
Fettered   in    their   long    last   sleep. 

Miriam,   by   the   old  Red   sea, 
Struck    the    timbrel   loud   and   free, 
Judah's    daughters   danced   along 
To   the   chorus    of  the  sons:. 
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THE  WINTER  WINDS. 

1 1  the  winter  winds — howling  winter  winds, 
Loud  whistling  while  the  ice  the  kibbling  water  binds, 
Piping  o'er  the  hills — silent  hills  of  snow — 
Adown  the  deep   ravine — across  the  plain  they  go. 

O  the  winter  winds — hark  you,  what  they  say, 
-We've  come  o'er  northern  lands  a  weary,  weary  way. 
Since  we  left  our  home  on  the  polar  seas, 
Where   pyramids  of  ice  stand  taller  than  trees." 

O  the  winter  winds — they  have  come  to  sing 

A   requiem  o'er  the  leaves,  the  fallen  leaves  of  spring, 

And  many  a  fair    sweet   flower    has    withered  on  the 

sod, 
Since  last  upon  the  plains  the  wild  winds  were  abroad. 

O  the  winter  winds — now  hushed  upon  the  hill, 
They  slumber  softly  'neath    the    moonbeams    fair  and 

chill, 
Th<  y  will  wake  anon  with  a  sjunl  of  fear, 
And  whirl  in    eddies  off  across  a  moorland  drear. 
24* 
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O  the  winter  winds — do  they  pause  to  ask 
Of  those  who  in  the  light  of  fortune's  favor  bask 
"  Doth  thy  brother  want  ?    is  thy  heart  unkind  ? 
Then  are  ye  colder  than  the  howling  winter  wind. " 

0  the  winter  winds — clothed  in  clouds  of  snow, 
They  bring  the  rich  man  mirth — the  poor  man  want 

and  wo, 
Then  now,  along  the  earth,  O  !  let  there  circle  free, 
The  melting  summers  gales  of  sacred  charity. 

0  the   winter  winds — let  them  wail  aloud, 
While  Nature  sleepeth  on,  enwrapt  in  snowy  shroud. 
They  will  pass  away  to  the  frozen  land 
When  birds  and  blossoms  come,  and  summer  breezes 
bland. 
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OELLA. 

Oella  dwelt  by  the  wave-washed  shore, 

And  a  most  fair  maid  was  she — 
But  she  looks  on  the  swelling  wave  no  more, 

She  sleeps  in  the  halls  of  the  sea : 
The  moon  in  its  silence  smiles  aloft ; 

But  the  stars  peer  down  to  know 
Where  she  hath  gone,  whom  they  lighted  oft 

Over  the  deep  below. 

O  gliding  away  on  the  glassy  wave, 

She  murmured  a  last  good-bye — 
For  a  mermaid  rose  from  her  cloister-cave 

As  the  fair  skiff  floated  by ; 
And  either  in  envy — hate — or  love — 

Whichever  her  thought  miyht  be, 
She  took  her  away  from  the  lights  above 

To  dwell  in  the  fair  blue  sea. 

And  a  whirlwind  wrapped  the  rolling  deep, 

The  fair  skies  wore  a  frown, 
And  the  sea-gull  waked  from  his  wave-rocked  sleep, 

As  the  bark  went  reeling  down ; 
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A  billow  broke  on  the  golden  sand, 
And  the  deep  sea  dimpled  o'er — 

Oella  dwelt  by  the  wave-washed  strand 
But  she  dwelleth   there  no  more. 


< !(  ME  ( »UT  UPON  THE  LEA. 

(  lome  out  upon  the  lea. 
Beneath  the  summer  sky. 
Child  of  the  sorrow-stricken  heart, 
The  dim  and  tearful  eye, 

See  how  the  happy  flowers 
Drink  in  the  morning  dew, 
And  hear  the  lark's  sweet  matin  song 
Far  in  the  sky's  clear  blue. 

The   heart  should  not  be  sad 
While  Nature  scatters  round 
Such  beauty  o'er  the  whole  green  earth, 
And  harmony  of  sound. 

Come  out  upon  the  lea, 
Beneath  the  summer  sky, 
And  health  shall   paint  thy   pallid  cheek, 
And  liirht  thv  languid  eye. 
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THE  WILLOW. 

Lift  thy  branches,  waving  willow, 

Long  and  slender,   light  and  green- 
Sunbeams  seek  the  daisy's  pillow, 

Let  them  gently  pass  between. 
Quivering  on  the  stream's  still  bosom 

Stirs  the  summer  breeze  along 
Bringing  breath  from  many  a  blossom 

And  the  wild  bird's  matin  song. 

Bow  thy  branches,  waving  willow,. 

What  a  dreamy  life  is  thine ! 
Casting  shadows  on  the  billow — 

Sleeping  in  the  pale  moonshine ; 
In  the  midst  of  Nature's  gladness 

Still  thou  seemest  lone,  pale  tree, 
Like  a  heavy  heart  of  sadness 

In  the  hail  of  festive  glee. 

Wave  thy  branches — I  do  love  thee 
For  thy  sigh  sounds  pensively ; 

Though  the  maple  towers  above  thee, 
Thou  hast  higher  thoughts  for  me : 
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Kindred  to  our  human  being 
Is  thy  gentleness  and  gloom — 

With  our  mingled  life  agreeing, 
Weeping  o'er  our  silent  tomb. 

While  we  see  thee,  gentle  willow, 

With   thy  branches  waving  slow 
O'er  the  green  and  silent  pillow 

Where  affection  slumbers  low; 
As  the  mild  and  balmy  morning 

Scatters  o'er  thee  pearls  of  dew, 
May  we  also  have  adorning 

Mixed  of  hope  and  meekness  too. 
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OLD  AGE. 

O  could  we  look 
Fur  down  the   paths  of  dim   futurity, 
How  would  we  shudder  at  our  life's  eclipse, 

The   feeble   warning  of  our  glowing  hopes, 
The  narrow  consummation  of  the  wide 

\iid   lofty  aspirations  of  our  youth. 

And   now 
Methinks  full  fifty  years  have  passed — we  gaze 
A.nd  lo — who  walks  low  bending  o'er  a  staff 
With  frequent  hesitance  and  careful  step — 
Who  claims  the  cozy  corner  of  old  age, 
Close  spectacled  to  sit  with  palsied  hand, 
And   limbs  disabled,  dosing  o'er  the  page, 
Half  conned — half  cared  for — soon  forgot 
When   busy   mem'ry  brings  up  olden  times — 
Who  hears  the  tale  of  childhood  with  a  smile 
Of  boon  companionship,  while  round  and  round 
The  bustling  world  goes  circling  by,  nor  heeds 
One  smitten  with  old  age. 

And  can  it  be  ? 
Where  are  the  clasping  hands  of  early  friends, 
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The  eyes  whose  starlight  decked  our  heaven  of  love, 

The  smiles  that  stole  our  sharpest  wo  away, 

Where  are  they  now? — and  weary  thought  returns 

Along  the  pathway  of  our  life  in  vain. 

Remembrance  points  us  to  the  first  that  fell, 

A  fair  young  brother  left  us  long  ago, 

A  sister  died — a  mother,  and  a  friend, 

A  father  perished — O  !  the  grassy  mounds 

That  stand  thick  clustered  round  the  walks  of  life  ! 

The  heart  grows  faint  to  contemplate  the  wreck 

Of  being  and  of  love. 

So  these  shall  be 
Our  certain  meditations  in  old  age — 
Unless  the  turf  itself  be  heaped  on  us, 
And   we  be  slumb'ring  with  the  silent  dead. 
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THE  DREAM-SONG. 

<  >h   once  1    he;ird  a  midnight  song, 

Sung  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
Whose  silvery  echoes  lingered  long 
Amid  the  day's  tumultuous  throng, 
Vint   silent  moonlight  beams. 

Twas  sung  upon  a  fairy  shore 
By  one — I  know  not  who — 
But   could    [   hoar  that  son.;'  once   more 
Then  might  I  gain  such  mystic  lore 
As  mortal  never  knew. 

No  wild    fantastic   measure  moved 

The  golden  chords  along, 
But  such  a  metre  as  behoved 
A   lover  to  his  well   beloved, 

A  calm,    bewitching  song. 

How  softly   from   the  dreamy   land 

The  spirit-zephyrs  blow! 
And  music  swelling,  sweet  and   bland, 
Comes,  like  the  billows  to  the  strand, 

In  gentle  ebb  and  flow  ! 
25 
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'Twas  joy  to  hear  the  sylvan  note 

In  closing  cadence  roll- 
But  while  I  heard  its  echoes  float, 
Their  very  last  faint  whisper  wrote 
A  sadness  on  my  soul. 

And  oft  I  think  how  it  must  be 
That  sadness  haunts  me  yet — 
Nor  can  I  still  my  spirit  free 
From  longing  for  that  melody, 
I  never  can  forget. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  rod,  reproof,  and  rule 
Doth  the  teacher  guide  the  school — 
By  the  rule,  reproof,  and  rod, 
Are  earth's  children  taught  of  God- 
But  far  greater  than  all  these, 
Rising  in  its  sweet  degrees, 
Till  it  clasps  the  throne  above, 
Is  the  discipline  of  love. 

Teacher,  with  the  bitter  rod 
Be  thou  merciful — like  God, 
And,  like  him,  in  thy  reproof 
From  fierce  anger  stand  aloof. 

While  strict  justice  holds  in  awe, 
Let  sweet  love  assert  the  law— 
For  the  hardest   heart  may  be 
Won  by  words  of  charity. 

Thus  the  teacher  who  unbinds 
Knowledge  for  undying  minds, 
Writes,  without  his  books  and  charts, 
Lines  of  love  on  human  hearts. 
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TIMOTHY  RUGG. 


"1  am  poor,"  said   a  man   in   tattered   garb 

As  Timothy  Ru  gg  came  by; 
•'I  am  poor,"  and  he  leaned  <>n  his  knotted  staff 

And  a  tear  suffused  his  eye  : 
"  Ha,  poor,"  said  the  lordly  Timothy  Rugg, 

And  his  eye  beamed  coldly  blue, 
M  And  can  you  not  work  for  a  livelihood, 

As  other  men  have  to  do?" 


"  I  am  old,"  and  the  chill  breeze  shook  his  Kg*, 

And  ruffled  his  thin  gray  hair, 
"Then  go  to  the  almshouse  as  you  ought, 

I  hav'nt  a  cent  to  spare." 
And   Timothy  Rugg  passed   on,  and    bowed 

To  the  fair  dames  on   his  way — 
And  the  old  man  shrunk   to  a  hovel  near, 

And  he  perished   there  that  day. 
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DR.  PILLANFEE. 

Oh  did  you  hear  of — did  you  see 
The  learned  Dr.  Pillanfee  ? 
He  is  a  man  of  many  parts, 

V  bachelor  of  all  the  arts  ; 
For  fever-flush  or  wasting  wan 
The  Dr.  is  the  very  man : 

Vinl  send  for  him   through  snow  and  ice, 
He'll  come  and  see  you  in  a  trice. 
(  For  asking  once — he  visits  thrice. ) 

He  is  so  famous  that,  they  say, 
He  "  rides  the  country  "  night  and  day  : 
And  if  you  meet  a  man  in  haste, 
With  whip  and  spur — mud  to  the  waist— 
With  anxious   look  about  his  eye— 
And  short  low  bow  in  passing  by, 
You  may  be  sure  that  this   is  he, 
l'lio  mighty  Dr.  Pillanfee. 

The  people  keep  up  such  a  "rout" — 
There's  always  some   one  sick  about. 
And  then  the  Dr.  scampers  off 
With  lozenges  to  stop  the  cough, 
25 
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With  blister  salve  and  little  cups, 

To  take  the  fever  out  in  sups, 

Behold  him  now  approach  the  bed' — 

He  feels  the  patient,  pulse  and  head, 

And  then  he  takes  on   all  his  airs, 

He  bites  his  lips — he  frowns — he  stares— 

And  if  the  pulse  is  thumping  strong 

He  talks  in  Latin   loud  and  long, 

(  But  as  they  know  not  what  he  says, 

He  turns  the  same  to  English   phrase  ; 

Thus  laying  off  his  education 

For  common  folks'  accommodation, ) 

He  stands  aback   to  muse  awhile, 

And   turns  again   with  smirking  smile — 

He's   fathomed   it — it  is  the  same — 

Some  queer  disease  with  queerer  name  : 

The  patient   feels  as  he  were  shot, 

To  think  what  illness  he  had  got. 

Now  something  quickly  must  be  done, 

The  sickness   is  a  serious  one — 

Then   ho — I       bl    ter,  lance,  and   pill, 

The  patient  is  so  very  ill, 

And   nothing  will   relieve  distress 

So  surely  as  cantharides. 

Then   in   a   twinkling   is  applied 

A   whole  gTeat  plaster  on  his  side — 

The  patient   groans — the  Dr.  says 

lb-  will  be  well  in  twice  two  days. 

Tiiis    done,    he   ,-<its   a   while    to   talk. 

Of  things  that  may  his  nostrums  balk — . 
Of  neighbor  people — sick  and  well — 
A  nd  st  >ries  that  old  women  tell 
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Of  doses  other  Drs.  give — 

He  wonders  how  their  patients  live, 

When  suddenly — as   in  a   flurry — 

The  Dr.  minds  he's  in  a  hurry  ; 

He  rises — leaves  upon  the  stand 

A  list  of  nostrums  nut  on  hand, 

Submuriate  hydrag,  half  a  score, 

Of  epicac,  as  many  more, 

And   what  the  others  are,  indeed, 

Not  Esculapius'  self  could  read, 

Then  tipping  forward  on  his  toes 

He  mounts  his  horse,  and  off  he  goes. 

Next  evening  at  half  after  eight, 
He  comes  back  trotting  to  the  gate — 
He's  pinched  for  time — he  has  to  ride 
O'er  such  extensive  country  side, 
He  feels  the  pulse — 'tis  cool  and  slow 
Ah  yes — he  knew  it  would  be  so, 
For  if  his  patients   were  to  die, 
He  knows  the  very  reason  why; 
They  have  neglected  his  prescription 
And  consequently  took  "conniption" 
And  died  before  he  found  it  out, 
It   was  their  own  fault — not  a  doubt. 

Oh  ye  whose  visages  disclose 
Humanity's  fast  coming  woes, 
Since   I  have  told  you  of  this  man, 
Procure  him  quickly,   if  you   can. 
And  surely  your  disease   will   flee, 
Before  the  valiant   Pillanfee. 
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THE  LITERARY  LADIES. 

<  rreat  arts  there  are  in  modern  days, 

Great  writers  too,  and  great  the  praise 

Of  such  as   strive  to  elevate 

The  cause  of  learning  in  the  state  ! 

It  seems  about  one  man  in  ten 

Is  armed  with  foolscap,  ink,  and   pen. 

And  for  companionship,  I  ween. 

About  one  lady  in  sixteen: 

(And  yet  we   never  saw  It  told, 

In  rhyme,  or  poise,  by  young,  or  old. 

Concerning  those  who  now  appear 

In  eulogistic   verses   here.) 

The  first  presented  to  your  mind 
Is  on  a  sofa  half  reclined, 
Engulphed  in  sorrow,  weeping  hard 
O'er  Eloise  and  Abelard; 
Approach  not,  <>  ye  prosing  tribe  I 
A  poet  only  can  describe 

'I  he    lU'ist    pathetic    of  her    race. 

Since  Eve  in  Eden  fell  from  grace. 
She  talks  of  vales,  and  hillocks  green, 
And   reads  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
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And  sometimes  writes  seraphic  verse, 
And   better  .still  (or  worse  and   worse) 
She   prints   it   with   a    fancy    nan.e. 
And  people  read  it — who's  to  blame  ? 

The  second — friend,  come  rather  near, 
And  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear, 
The  second — ah,  friend,  go  away, 
I'll  speak  of  her  some  other  day. 

The  third — 0!  could  our  pencil  draw 
A   lady  pleader  of  the  law, 
A  fair  whi  •  aents  of  i 

I  shame  a  lawyer  out  of  sight  ! 
If  in  her  paragraph  we  look 
'Tis  clear  as  water  in  a  bn 
(Loud  babbling  water,  that  doth  run 
Now  in  the  shade — now  in  the  sun. 
Till  on  the  great  wide  ocean  shore 
It  disappears  re. ) 

O  lucid  thought  !  beware — and  spin 
Your  fabric  not  too  wide  and  thin  ; 
And  sometimes   pause  awhile,  and  think, 
Before  with  mortal  pen  and  ink 
You  amputate  in  human  cause 
The  head  itself  of  heaven's  own   laws. 

There's  quite  a  better  way,  I'm  told, 
As  practised  by  the  dames  of  old, 
Good  ladies  of  plain  common  sense, 
Who,  as*  they  mean  you  no  offence, 
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Would  have  us  recommend   it  you 
To  tie  the  latchet  of  your  shoe, 
Make  alterations,  more  or  less, 
In  overcoat  and  underdress, 
(  And  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr 
We  do  make  mention  of  the  garter) 
And  somehow  look  more  trim  and  neat, 
In  all  your  garb,  from  head  to  feet. 

But  stop — we  know  the  tattling  muse 

Would  like  to  blab  the  slip-shod  shoes, 

Would  like  to  quote  the  cowl  and  hood, 

And  grow  right  spiteful  if  she  could — 

But  she  1ms  said  enough,  and  now 

Would  only,  with  a  parting  bow, 

In  humble  sort  apologise 

For  mixing  truth  with  poet's  lies, 

And  of  her  second  pause  to  say, 

"  I'll  speak  of  her  some  other  day.  " 
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THE  BAILIFF. 

We  do  presume  the  whole  world  knows 

That  famous  man,  Esquire  Verbose, 

But  if  they  know  him  not,  'tis  time 

To  set  his  merits  forth  in  rhyme. 

As  some  historians  of  the  day 

Will  slily  stow  a  man  away 

Among  the  nameless  rubbish' — we 

Not  wishing  that  such   things  should  be — 

In  friendly  guise  would  volunteer 

To  write  the  bailiff's  memoirs  here. 

Some   say  biographers  make  use 

Of  data  that  themselves  produce, 

But,  that  we  may  escape  this  charge, 

We'll  let  our  subject  speak  at  large. 

As  once  the  bailiff  sat  at  meat 
He  made  a  speech  both  long  and  sweet, 
Its  sense  was  this — he  said,  "  to  me 
The  common  people  all  agree 
A  state  of  love  and  zeal  to  show, 
The  cause  of  which  I   hardly  know ; 
It  overwhelms  me  with  surprise 
To  see  how  rapidly  I  rise. 


*> 
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When  country  bumpkins  come  to  town, 
Each  village  chief,  and  cottage  clown, 
Must  see  the  lion  of  the  land, 
And  shake  the  bailiff  by  the  hand. 


'Tis  true  before  I  was  elected 
I  was  not  quite  so  much  respected  ; 
But  one  who  strives  to  make  the  laws 
Serve  well  the  town  and  country's  cause 
Gets   honor  where  he  honor  gives. 
And  pays  the  land  on   which  he  lives. 
My  term  of  office  has  been  one 
In  which  great  service   has  been  done — 
It  would  become  me  not  to  tell, 
And  yet   1  cannot  help  it  Weil, 
How  once,  upon  a  certain  ground, 
1  spied  a  rjotob  collecting  round, 
And  how  I  came  with  sovereign  fiat, 
Maintained   the   iaw  and  quelled  the  riot — 
The  noisy  rabble  were  struck  dumb 
To  find  that  bailiff  V.   was  cm  no. 
Street  speakers,  late  so  full  of  foam, 
•  !.  well  don.-,  bailiff — let's  go  home." 


An  episode  we  here  omit, 

A  sequel  also  followed  it, 

Concerning  something  which   was  done, 

Mixed    with    the    words    "t"   "fight    or   run," 

(  Although  the  bailiff  did  not  say, 

It    was    himself  that   ran   away,) 
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Then,  leaning  backward  in  his  chair, 
He  made  a  flourish  in  the  air. 

"  These  cases  seemed  to  strike  me  first, 
Yet  they,  by  no  means,  are  the  worst : 
It  takes  a  steady  hand  to  hold 
The  reign  on  spirits  bad  and  bold, 
It  takes  a  man  of  courage  brave 
The  state  from  anarchy  to  save, 
And  such  a  man  methinks  is  fit 
With  Judge  or  President  to  sit : 
And  so  indeed  the  people  say, 
They  compliment  me  every  day — 
E'en  old  D.  D.'s  I  never  knew 
Will  say,  "  Sir  bailiff— how  d'ye  do.  " 

But  lest  you  think  me  prone  to  brag, 
And  use  my  merits  like  my  nag, 
I'll  now  just  read  a  paper  puff, 
And  then  you  all  may  cry,  "enough." 

Mere  came  a  paragraph   m  prose, 
But  what  it  said  dear  only  knows — 
For,  glad  to  'scape  the  bailiff's  eye, 
The  writer  rose  and  glided  by, 
And,  full  of  wonder  at  the  wight, 
SVent  out  of  hearing — out  of  sight. 


26 
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THE  SHOPMAN. 


If  down  the  street  you  take  your  waj 
The  morning-  of  some  sunny  day 
To  shop  for  ribbons,  lace,  and  gloves, 
A  task  a  lady  always  loves, 
At  number  one,  two,  three,  or  four, 
You'll  see  the  shopman  at  the  door. 
Perfumed,  combed,  brushed,  sleek,  neat,  and  trim. 
( The  barber  glories  much  in  him  ) 
With  dandy  air,  and  lily  hands, 
To  captivate  the  fair  he  stands. 
<  >f  course  you  enter,  and  you  ask 
For  matters  of  your  morning  task — 
With  mincing  air,  ami  accent  nice, 
II'    spreads  his  wares,  and  tells  the  price 
'Hen's  ribbons,  lilac,  white,  mixed,  blue,  and  pink 
'  )f  (very  shad"  that  you  could  think — 
The  gloves  are  everlasting  too — 
Which  would  you  choose — white,  black,  or  blue. 
And  let  me  say  ma'am  of  the  lace, 
There's   not   its   like   in   all   the   place — 
'Tie  most  substantial,  firm,  and  line. 
•   article  in   all   the  line — 
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The  figure  delicate  and  neat, 

With  yout  complexion  'twould  be  sweet, " 

Then,  with  "apologetic  cough," 

"How  many  yards  shall    I  cut  off;" 

By  this  time,  overcome  with  doubt, 

You  seize  your  purse,  and  look  about 

For  some  convenience  of  escape 

From  ribbons,  bobbinet,  and  tape, 

When,  seeing  that  he  loses  ground, 

He  leaps  the  counter  at  a  bound, 

Determined  e'er  you  go  away 

To  ''carry  war  to  Africa." 

'•Madam,  just  wait  a  moment  more, 

If  ire  cant  suit  you  in  our  store, 

There's  not  another  merchant  could 

From  Grant,  to  Market  street,  or  Wood.  " 

As  more  and  more  you  wish  to  go, 

He  says,  "I'll  make  my  prices  low" — 

But  as  he  talks  the  more  you  pine 

To  try  the  shops  seven,  eight,  or  nine, 

And,  with   a  worn  and   heavy  heart, 

You  make  a  valiant  push  to  start ; 

But,  walking  with   you  to  the  door, 

He  persecutes  you  more  and  more, 

And,  spited  to  his  heart's  content, 

Says,  "I'll  come  down  another  cent" — 

Ah  !  keep  the  cent,  and  with  it  keep 

This  one  advice,  we  give  it  cheap — 

When   ladies  come  to  buy  of  you, 

Just  let  them  choose,  white,  black,  or  blue, 

Of  any  textun  or 

Or  any  thins?,  lice,  <iJovej9HjK£hic 
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And  when  they're  suited,  take  the  pay. 
And  let  them  boiv  themselves  away, 
And  surely  as  I  write  this  rhyme 
You'll  see  them  back  another  time. 


TITLES. 

Poor  simple  Titus  asked  us  once 
(The  man  was  rather  much  a  dunce) 
How  in  the  papers  some  men  came 
To  have  a  sort  of  double  name — 

"Here's  Rev.  A.   D.  D.   D. 

There's  Mr.  A.  0.  A.  B. 

And  what's  the   reason  I  can't  see." 
Superior  knowledge  made  us  feel 
A  kind  of  half  affronted  zeal 
For  learning's  honor — so  that  we 
Put   forth   the   present  simile  ; 
"These  are  the  blossoms  budding  forth, 
Fragrant  with  excellence  of  worth, 
These  arc  the  golden   fruits  that   grow 
On  trees  of  knowledge  here  below." 
The  si  ian,  ben<    th  our  glance 

Rather        bi  crossed,  lot  ked  askance 
And  only  said,  "They're  thrifty  trees 
That  bear  such  plenty  fruits  as  these." 
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